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1 8 HE following pages were written before 

the opening of the preſent Campaign. It 
was thought neceſſary to mention this circum- 
ſtance, to account for the Author's filence on 
ſome recent facts. The Bill for raiſing a Corps 


of Emigrants would not have paſſed unnoticed, 
had not the Manuſcript been ſent to the Preſs 


before its introduction to the Houſe; ſince it 
forms an important æra in the progreſs of the 
war, and muſt conſequently be intereſting to 
all claſſes of Readers. The Author might 
have been accuſed of miſrepreſentation by 
Ariſtocratic Readers, if any ſuch look into this 
Pamphlet, in deſcribing the affairs of France in 


ſo flouriſhing a ſtate, after the late diſpatches 


| from the Duke of York, if the period at which 
| | ; he 


. 


[ iv ] | 

he wrote had not reconciled the ſeeming in- 
congruity : his ſilence on the meditated ſubſidy 
for Pruſſia might have offended the friends of 
Reform, had it not been evident that he 
wanted opportunity to animadvert on the 
meaſure as it deſerved. It will not be1 improper 
to ſay a few words on each of theſe ſubjects. 


Flad the Author conceived that any ſubſe- 


quent events had in the leaſt degree invalidated 
the force of his arguments, he would have 
ſuppreſſed the publication: but being con- 
vinced that every new tranſaction only confirms 
the neceſſity of a change in our politics, he 
ſubraits his © Conſiderations” with deference to 
thole, who intereſt themlelves"! in ſuch ſpecu- 
lations. 


With regard to the King of Pruſſia's ſeceſ- 
ſion, and ſubſequent demands, they fully ſhew | 
that the ſuſpicions of his ſincerity, expreſſed 
in the firſt chapter of this work, were well 
founded; and may operate as a warning to our 
eredulous Adminiſtration, not to place impli- 
3 cit 


1 
cit confidence in the royal aſſurances of their 
other Allies. That ſuch exorbitant demands 
are likely to be complied with by a Britiſh 
Parliament, affords an occaſion for ſuch re- 
flections, as it would not be prudent in an 
Author to ſuggeſt. 


At the cloſe of the laſt Campaign, the French 
were making rapid incurſions into Germany ; 
of which notice has been taken in the ſecond 
chapter: the Combined Armies are at this 
time advancing into France, and the trium- 
phant ſtyle of our late Gazettes may by ſome 
be thought to refute thoſe arguments, founded 
on the military proweſs of our Antagoniſts. 
But there is no foundation for ſuch an opinion. 
As the Campaign advances, the hopes and fears 
of either party will be alternately agitated by 
the viciſſitudes of war; uninterrupted ſucceſs is 
ſeldom the lot of an invading army; and where 
the courage and conduct of the invaded is ac- 
knowledged, we know not how ſoon the aggreſ- 
ſors may be compelled to retrace their ſteps, and 


renounce their hopes of conqueſt for the ſafety 
of 


6 * 

of retreat. Nor would this aſſertion be invali- 
dated, if the Combined Armies were within 
twenty miles of Paris: ſhould they ever pene- 
trate far into the enemy's country, let them 
beware of the fate of the Duke of Brunſwick, 
and remember that to retire is often attended 
with more difficulty than to advance. 

In the mean time, though the forces of the 
Allied Powers have effected a footing in the 
French territory, we do not find the pre- 
dictions of Miniſters verified: the late ac- 
counts from the Continent do not inform us, 
that the inhabitants flock to the ſtandard of 
Royalty, or receive with any ſymptoms of 
gratitude theſe forcible Champions of their 
intereſts. | 


The Emigrant corps has been hinted at to- 
wards the concluſion of the fourth chapter; 
a ſhort obſervation will be ſufficient for it here. 
A meaſure more replete with cruelty, more 
embarraſſing or more expenſive was never 
adopted; it carries the termination of the war, 


as 


L vi J 
as far as depends on the movers of it, to an 
infinite diſtance; it unveils the real deſigns of 
Adminiſtration, and expoſes the hypocriſy of 
their pretexts: the war is now acknowledged 
to be for the reſtoration of Deſpotiſm and 
Ariſtocracy. 


The following pages were partly written, 
with the hope of impreſſing ſome minds 
with a more juſt idea of our preſent ſituation. 
The Author has not ſo inordinate a ſhare of 
vanity, nor is he ſo entirely unacquainted with 
the political world, as to imagine that any 
ſuggeſtions will gain the attention of States- 
men, which proceed from an obſcure writer, 
. unſupported by party: but being convinced 
that multitudes of private perſons ſupport 
- Adminiſtration in their different capacities, 
only becauſe they are not accuſtomed to think 
on the ſubjett of government, he wiſhes to 
lead ſuch perſons to inveſtigate the conduct of 
their public ſervants, and to awaken in them a 
ſenſe of their duty as Members of the Com- 
munity. But a conſiderable inducement to 

the 


[ vil 
the Author to publiſh his ſentiments at this 
time, was that he might aſſert the privilege 
of an individual, in imminent danger in theſe 
days of proſecution : the privilege of declaring 
opinions adverſe to the ruling powers, and of 


canvaſſing with freedom the public meaſures 
of public men. 


May 1, 1794. 


CON- 


CONSIDERATIONS, &c. 


<SQCIHFAPTES” 4 


ON THE SITUATION AND RESOURCES OF 
ENGLAND. 


WV HEN men are engaged in any pro- 
jet, prudence points out the follow- 


ing conſiderations to their notice. Their firſt | 
concern will be, to form an exact eſtimate of 
the powers, which themſelves poſſeſs for the 
accompliſhment of their purpoſes: their ſe- 
cond, to' inquire into the obſtacles which rivals 
may interpoſe for the counteraction of their 
deſigns; to which the laſt and moſt important 
ſucceeds ; from a compariſon of the force em- 
ployed on either fide, and the balance of pro- 
babilities, to determine on their courſe of ac- 
tion ; to perſevere with ſpirit in confidence of 
merited ſucceſs, or deſiſt with prudence from 
conſciouſneſs of inferiority, 


5 Much 
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Much is it to be regretted, that this rational 
procedure ſhould have been deemed unneceſ- 
ſary, by thoſe who preſide in the Councils of 
1 this Nation: believing that the voice of warn- 
x. ing may yet be heard with advantage, that the 
3 path to which reaſon directs is not yet irreco- 
verable, would ſtrenuouſly inſiſt on the neceſ- 
ſity of attending to the foregoing conſidera- 
tions. 


* | Let us enter upon the diſcuſſion of the firſt 
| | article: let us conſider the circumſtances in 
which we ſtand; the powers which are allotted 
us, to attain the end propoſed. Now in the 
performance of this office, 1t will become us 
not to imitate the conduct of certain Statel- 
men in Office, who repreſent every occurrence in 
| the moſt flattering point of view; but to en- 
ter on the ſubject with manlineſs and a ſpirit 
of improvement; to examine the unfavour- 
able ide of the queſtion with ſeverity, that 
we may obviate its difficulties; and to appre- 
ciate the talent we poſſeſs with ſcrupulous _ 
exactneſs, that we may not overſtep the boun-. 
daries of moderation. 


But before I enter on the diſcuſſion of my 
ſubject, let me enter my caveat againſt thoſe 
miſtakes 


CP 

miſtakes or miſrepreſentations, to which au- 
thors of my particular ſentiments are con- 
ſtantly expoled : let the tendency of the fol- 
lowing pages be thoroughly underſtood ; to 
inſtitute an inquiry, whether the preſent mea- 
ſures of the King's Miniſters will promote the 
real intereſts of the country ; or whether dif- 
ferent principles of conduct may not be ne- 
ceſſary to avert thoſe national calamities, prog- 
noſticated by the inauſpicious ſoothſayers of 
the Oppoſition. But here the cautious writer 
ſtops ; he ventures not in the preſent criſis to 
ſuggeſt the poſſibility of imperfection in a ſyſ- 
tem, which enables the Servants of the Crown 
to influence, if not control, the Repreſenta- 
tives of the Nation ; he allows himſelf not to 
imagine that the welfare of the community, 
either in the preſent or in any poſſible ſtate of 
affairs, cannot be ſecured without a radical 
Reform; he accedes without examination to 
the favorite poſition of the day, that the 
Houſe of Commons were never mtended to 
repreſent the people at large : ſhould it even 
be further inſiſted, that the people at large ne- 
ver ought to be repreſented, he will compli- 
ment the ſupporters of theſe opinions with a 
carte-blanche upon the ſubject : into perilous 
diſquiſitions concerning the Britiſh Conſtitu- 

tion, 


[ 12 ] 
tion, he is not prepared to plunge : he con- 
feſſes himſelf profane; unworthy to be ini- 
tiated into the ſacred myſteries of Govern- 
ment: he entertains an adequate ſenſe of the 
bleſſings he undeſervingly enjoys; and ſub- 
{cribes with deference to the propriety of cer- 
tain proſecutions, and the delicacy with which 
the ſacred privileges, freedom of ſpeech, and 
the liberty of the preſs, have been treated in 
the late equitable and humane ſentences. In- 
fluenced by ſentiments like theſe, he fears not 
to incur any unfavorable imputation from the 
admirers of the preſent men and meaſures, if 
he endeavours to turn their attention to ſub- 
Jets, on which they do not appear to have 
thought, and to recommend a mode of pro- 
ceeding to which they do not ſeem at preſent 
to be favorably inclined, 


The ſteps which I mean to purſue, I have 
before enumerated; and, apologizing for this 
explanatory digreſſion, I ſhall proceed to in- 
veſtigate the real ſituation of this country, 
and the powers with which it is inveſted. And 
here J muſt premiſe, that as far as an offenſive 
war againſt France is concerned, the picture I 
{hall draw, will be that of imbecility, not of 
Rirength | I ſhall be obliged to ſubſtitute impo- 

2 tence 
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tence for power, and ſhall have occaſion to 
ſpeak of burdens more frequently than of re- 
ſources. It might be deemed preſumptuous in 
an unknown writer to enter ſo freely into ſub- 
jects of this nature, which have engaged the 
attention of the firſt literary characters, did 
not the complexion of the age plead in his jul- 
tification. But political inquiries are become 
ſuch general topics of ſtudy, not ſolely to the 
ſtateſman, the ſcholar, or the ſpeculative re- 
cluſe, but to mankind at large in the profeſ- 
ſional, the mercantile, even the laborious clal- 
ſes, that any man of common ſenſe, who has 
read or thought on ſuch matters with earneſt- 
neſs, may communicate the opmions he has 
formed, unawed by the imputation of te- 
merity. 


The embarraſſments, occaſioned to this 
country by the American war, are too feelingly 


remembered by the public to need recapitula- 
tion : the privation of territory in which that 


unhappy conteſt ended, is by this time gene- 
rally acknowledged to have been a bleſſing; 
but the addition of a hundred millions to our 
debt has eclipſed the brighteſt glories of Great- 
Britain ; has diſabled her from arreſting the 
Deſpots of the Continent in their career of 


conqueſt, 


9 


CJ. 

conqueſt, and forbidden her poets and hiſto- 
rians any longer to hail her the Patroneſs of 
Liberty, or the Champion of the Human race. 
Declamation and argument were unremit- 
tingly employed to deprecate the impoſition 
of burdens ſo ſevere: the acceſſion of fix 
millions annually to the ſtanding taxes, not 
inconſiderable before, excited in the breaſt of 
the people the mingled emotions of diſſa- 
tisfaction and deſpondency ; the public diſ- 
content alarmed the Adminiſtration of the 
country; and a change of ſyſtem vas re- 
luctantly adopted, becauſe deſtruction ſeemed 
to impend over the proſecution of hoſtilities. 
Thus was the American, like all ambitious 
wars, marked with calamity in its progrels, 
and diſgrace in its concluſion. But the lenient 
hand of peace adminiſtered timely relief to 
the diſorders of the political conſtitution, and 
the proſperity by which its abode with us was 
accompanied, exceeded the hopes of the moſt 
ſanguine. In ſuch a ſituation, when the return 
of reaſon might enable us to repair the vio- 
lences. commnted in the hour of inſanity, 
{hould we not have perſiſted in availing our- 
ſelves of the bleſſed opportunity? That we 
ought to unite with heart and hand for the 
prolongation of tranquillity ; to direct the 
energy 


b | 

energy of the national character to the im- 
provement of our manufactures and the ex- 
tenſion of our commerce, the proper lources 
of our political conſequence; to atone for paſt 
extravagance by the ſuture economy of our 
eſtabliſhment ; was repeatedly and ſtrenuouſly 
enforced by the ableſt Stateſmen, the moſt 
ſenſible writers, and the moſt enlightened phi- 
loſophers of the time. By a ſyſtem like this, 
and by the diligent cultivation of thoſe liberal 
and philanthropic principles, on which the fa- 
bric of our conſtitution is ſaid to have been 
erected, it would have been within our graſp 
to have been the foremoſt, among the nations 
of Europe, in the cauſe of patriotiſm, virtue, 
and univerſal benevolence. This was the 
theatre worthy of our exertions; on this ſtage 
our powers would have been diſplayed with 
advantage ; but in the ſanguinary tragedy at 
preſent exhibited to the world, the lot of Great- 
Britain is caſt among the inferior characters of 
the dramatis perſonæ; like the meſſenger of 
the ancient drama, ſhe is ſaddled with the un- 
thankful office of developing the plot; while 
the heroes and demigods of Germany and 
Pruſſia are entrapping the applauſe of the 
ſpectators, by the lofty ſentiments, with which 
they glols the ſelfiſhneſs of their deſigns. 

| When 
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When the preſent Miniſter came into office, 
he was thought, by ſome of his partizans, to 
have been ſent from Heaven: and to prove the 
divinity of his miſſion, he profeſſed to enter 
upon the great work of Redemption: the 
plans of the ableſt financiers were collected, 
and their merits aſſumed by the great Law- 
giver and Prophet; Dr. Price“ favored him 
with three unacknowledged communications, 
and the leaſt efficient of the three was adopted. 
This however was the epoch at which our 
Salvation is ſaid to have commenced : the 
proſperity of the nation was gradually to be 


regenerated, and the praiſes of the country's 


guardian angel were reiterated from one end 
of the iſland to the other. There were in- 
deed who thought, that the means were inade- 
quate to the end; that the ſtatements were fal- 
laciouſly repreſented ; and that his object with 
regard to the people was their amuſement 
more than their benefit. How far theſe ob- 
Jettions were founded, I am not competent to 
Judge; but there were others who thought 
(and among their numbers I am happy to 


* have derived my information on this ſubject from the 
DoRor's relation and friend, Mr. Morgan; who in a 


pamphlet of a few pages has by a plain tale completely put 
down the Miniſter, 


mention 


1 
mention Mr. Burke, whoſe mind the French 
Revolution had not then palfied) that 
exertions of a different nature muſt co- 
operate with the preceding, before the in- 
tended effect could be produced. Prudence 
in the management of our foreign and domeſ- 
tic concerns ; the reformation of abuſes, the re- 
duction of idle retainers on our different eſta- 
bliſhments, and the ſecurity of independence 
to theHouſe of Commons, were meaſures which 
it was not then deemed ſedition to recommend. 


Theſe doftrines the ſon of Chatham had at 
his entrance into life embraced and taught; 
and it was expected, that what he had ſo li- 
berally promiſed while in the minority, he 
would have attempted to perform when in of- 
fice. But how inconſiſtent with himſelf is the 
ſame man, when from being the advocate of the 
people, he is tranſlated to the ſervice of the 
Crown! Thoſe enviable improvements for which 
the Patriot labours, are innovations dangerous 
to the Miniſter; right and wrong, liberty and 
ſlavery alter their natures, as he changes his 
place; and methods leſs detrimental to him- 
felt muſt be found, or the welfare of ſociety 
muſt be abandoned: Thus were the aſpiring 
hopes of thoſe, who called themſelves the 
C friends 
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friends of Reform, extinguiſhed : but the 
proſpect, though diſtant, of relief from bur- 
den, ſupported and animated the ſpirits of the 
public: few were competent to criticize the 
means propoſed; all were ſolicitous for the 
fulfilment of the end. In this ſituation of af- 
fairs, the tranquillity of the country, the ſpi- 
rited exertions of commercial men, and the 
rapidity of improvement obſervable among 
the people, the effect of peace, and of its pro- 
bable continuance, were attributed by Cour- 
tiers and Paraſites to the projects of the Mini- 
ſter. But even he, when expatiating on his 
ſucceſs at each ſucceeding Convention of Par- 
liament, uniformly confeſſed, that the accom- 
pliſhment of his intention, depended on the 
permanence of tranquillity, and the conſe- 
quent vigour of public credit. Nor could the 
moſt ohſtinate aſſertor of our national ſuperi- 
ority, Hatter himſelf with the maintenance of 
that ſuperiority, if with ſuch a complication of 
debts already incurred, and with ſuch increaſed 
expences even on our peace eſtabliſhment, we 
were to be implicated ſo ſpeedily in another 
war; which muſt not only overturn the Mini- 
ſter's theory of Finance, but reduce him again 
to the practice of taxation. But it will be a 
neceſſary ſtep in this inveſtigation, to examine 

the 
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the grounds on which we are committed, the 
cauſe in which our powers are to be exerted. 
That the debt of the country was enormous; 
that the taxes which muſtbe levied annually for 
the payment of its intereſt, and for the current 
expences of the Executive Government, preſſed 
moſt ſeverely on the induſtrious poor, even 
during a time of peace; the experience of 
every man will certify: and from hence have 
drawn a fair concluſion, that nothing but the 
moſt inevitable neceſſity ſhould have induced 
us to have plunged deeper into the ocean of 
difficulty, or to have again braved the torrent, 
which had before ſo nearly overwhelmed us. 
This reaſoning has been ſedulouſly applied, 
when it happened to be in umſon with the 
wiſhes of Adminiſtration. Why did Great- 
Britain, ſo forward in arrogating to herſelf the 
limitation of conqueſt, continue a ſilent ſpec- 
tator at the ſcandalous diſmemberment of Po- 
land ? Why were not the ſubſcriptions of m- 
dividuals rendered effettive by the interference 
of Government? Becauſe the ſituation of our 
Finances rendered it unadviſable for us to me- 
diate between the Continental Powers: becauſe 
prudence muſt ſupplant generoſity; becauſe 
our domeſtic proſperity mult not be ſacrificed 
to the intereſts of humanity. Oh that this fri- 

gid 
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gid caution, which arreſted us from ſuccouring 
a cauſe ſo noble, had not been diſdained, when 
we were committed to the ſupport of Ariſto- 
cracy! When the rights of an independent na- 
tion were uſurped by foreign invaders, policy 
induced us to remain inactive ſpectators; but 
no ſooner have the French aſſerted their inde- 
pendence, by eſtabliſhing a Republic, than all 
the ſuggeſtions of economy are forgotten; the 
burdens impoſed by former wars are to be 
augmented, reaſons for diſcontent to be re- 
newed, pecuniary difficulties enhanced, we 
know not to what extent, while dangers, of 
which the mention is too awful to be hazarded, 
may reſult from the conduct we purſue, And 
to what end are we voluntarily relinquiſhing 
our brighter proſpects? To combat a ſha- 
dow, terrific in appearance ; but whoſe cor- 
poreal exiſtence has never been verified; to 
avert a miſchief whole nature is undefined, and 
whoſe operation has never been aſcertained by 
experience ; to exterminate the ſpirit of liberty 
from among a people, leſt the demon of li- 
centiouſneſs ſhould contaminate its purity : in 
ſhort, we have been ſo eager to range ourſelves 
under the banner of royalty, that we have de- 
ſerted from the ſtandard of humanity, 


But 
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But we muſt not leave unrefuted the aſſer- 


tions of the Alarmiſts : they call the preſent a 
war of ſelf-defence; and talk of the wanton 


and unprovoked aggreſſion of France, without 


which we had ſtill remained, both at home 


and abroad, in the enjoyment of the bleſſings 


of peace. Partial and uncandid repreſenta- 
tion !—founded on fiftion and unſupported by 
evidence. The following turn is given to the 
ſtory, The French, in the end of the year 
1792, had formed a daring project; which 
aimed at nothing leſs than the diſſolution of 


our government; and in this laudable pur- 


pole, they were to be abetted by a party here, 


who had already ſounded the trumpet of ſe- 


dition, What were the intentions of this for- 
midable band, we have been in a great mea- 
ſure left. to conjecture: but from the horror 
which they inſpired, ſuſpicion cannot ſtop ſhort 


of an embrio conſpiracy, by which our graci- 


ous Monarch . was to be dethroned ; a bloody 
anarchy erected on the ruins of order and 
protection, and our inſular independence an- 
nihilated by an unnatural union with France. 
Thus was the tocſin ſounded, by which the 
good people of England were terrified into 
acquieſcence in Mr. Pitt's meaſures ; nay, mul- 
titudes were fo beſide themſelves as to rejoice 
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in the hoſtile determinations of the Britiſh 
Cabinet. But Miniſters knew in their con- 
{ciences, that conſpiracies in the metropolis, 
and invaſions from the continent were the off- 
ſpring of their own prolific brain, or the fa- 
brications of their dependents, for the double 
purpoſe of intereſting the paſſions of the mul- 
titude, and aſſaſſinating the reputation of the 
patriotic ſocieties. Both in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, and elſewhere, perſons in office, who 
muſt, if any, have intelligence of ſuch illegal 
proceedings, have been repeatedly challenged 
to produce inſtances of diſaffection: but they 
have uniformly hurried from facts to decla- 
mation; and though laviſh in general invective, 
have been incompetent to the accuſation of in- 
dividuals. They recollect with regret that 
themſelves, improvidently as it has turned out, 
together with the moſt enlightened members of 
the community, have long ſince expreſſed a 
defire, that an amendment in the Adminiſtra- 
tion of public affairs might be effected; they 
have directed the minds and converſation of 


men to this ſubject; and multifarious have been 


the opinions and theories of the literary and 
political world, In all this there was no great 
harm; but they have ſtimulated in the peaple 
at large, even in the lower claſſes, an appetite 
: for 


r 
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| | for information ; they have opened their eyes 
to the perception of reaſon ; and now, when 
it is too late, they endeavour by alarm to ſtifle 
the ſenſations they have awakened; to preci- 
pitate the adult man into ſecond childhood. 
| But though conſiderable has been the altera- 
tion which the minds of the people have un- 
dergone, there never has been, as I firmly be- | 
lieve, any ſyſtem, at home or abroad, by which 1 
| the government of this country was to be ſub- 4 
| verted, or either of its conſtituent parts abo- 
liſhed ; no aſſemblies have been held, but, ac- 
cording to the phraſe in vogue, upon con- 4 
ſtitutional grounds; the popular ſocieties, ſo 
univerſal throughout the kmgdom, have not 
merited the epithets with which they have | | 


been branded; nor has the deluſion hitherto 
been generally ſucceſsful, by which patriotiſm 
was to be confounded with treaſon, 


But it is well known, that the cry of dan- 
ger in the State was merely a pretext: to thoſe 
who wiſh to diſcover the true reaſon for this 
clamour, by which the feelings of popular in- 
dignation have been artfully excited, we need 

only point out the diſcuſſions and controver- 
ſies, which originated with Mr. Burke, and 
which were gradually directing the attention 


of 
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of the public to the neceſſity of a ſubſtantial 
Reform. To ſuppreſs opinions, fatal to the 
perpetuation of abuſes, though auſpicious to 
the reſtoration of order and happineſs, was 
the obje& for which the Aſſociations of Pen- 
fioners were formed. In the beginning of the 
French Revolution, Mr. Burke, relying on 
the prowels, with which he was wont to wield 


. his pen in the cauſe of Liberty, thought pro- 


per, for reaſons beſt known to himſelf, to de- 
ſert to the ſtandard of Ariſtocracy. But he 
went from the ſtronger to the weaker party ; 
his former Allies were converted into power- 
ful Antagoniſts ; nor could the warmth of his 
deſcriptions or the brilliancy of his imagina- 
tion withſtand the conviction, which the ſound 
ſenſe and cogent arguments of his compe- 
titors forced upon the minds of the. people. 
It was hoped that his eloquence would have 
prejudiced his admiring countrymen againſt 
the incipient exertions of the French : but 
when experience on the contrary proved, that 
the rough, but energetic appeals of Paine in- 
tereſted men's paſſions in the ſucceſs of their 
augmented ſtruggles, a new ſyſtem of policy 
was to be adopted ; the ebullitions of honeſt 


zeal were to be reſtrained by the timidity of 
prudence; ſreedom of opinion was to be 


2 curbed 
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curbed by apprehenſions of political inſe- 
curity ; and two mighty powers were to be 
precipitated into enmity, leſt the reaſon of this 


nation {hould control the ambition of its Go- 
VErnors. 


Theſe I, in my conſcience, believe to have 
been the private motives for the war ; but an 
opportunity occurred, which partly relieved 
Adminiſtration from the odium attendant on 
ſuch a meaſure : France anticipated our de- 
claration ; and exulting in the intemperance 
of her n, Mr. Pitt repulſed the attacks of. 
the Oppoſition by pleading the want of an al- 
ternative. The jealous forwardneſs of France 
was indeed unfortunate ; ſince it gave a tem- 
porary popularity to the war in this country, 
which all the artifices of the Alarmiſts were 
not able to excite. And yet if we examine 
into circumſtances, the conduct of the French 
will not furniſh the juſtification of Miniſters : 
it would be idle, it would be impudent to 
deny, that hoſtilities were determined here 
previouſſy to the aggreſſion of our neigh- 
bours: it muſt further be admitted, that our 
intentions were manifeſt to them; and that 
the conſequences, whether good or ill, are of 


our own ſeeking, and reſt upon our own 
D heads, 
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heads. It is well known by thoſe, who have 
viſited France ſince the Revolution, and whole 
reſidence in the country, enabled them to judge 
with certainty of the public temper, that 
hoſtile deſigns againſt England formed no 
feature in their Politics; on the contrary, the 
Convention, as a mirror in which the counte- 
nance of the people was reflected, and the 
people themſelves deprecated a war with that 
xland, which they were defirous to conſider 
as the cradle of liberty: peace with England, 
ſaid they, and we challenge the continent of 
Europe; we thirſt for the blood of deſpotic 
Kings, of Ariſtocratic Generals, and ſervile 
armies ; but let Britannia watch the combat 
at a diſtance, arbitrate between the comba- 
tants, and beſtow her ſmile of approbation 
on the. victories of virtue and humanity. 
Such were the ſentiments which the writer 
of thele pages was accuſtomed to hear at 
every table dhote which he frequented, when 
at Paris in the ſummer of 1791. Such would 
ſtill have been the prevailing ſentiments, had 
not the movers of our government deviated 
from the direct path of plain dealing into 
the obliquities of ſtate policy. But when 
they ſaw the inclinations of the Britiſh Ca- 
binet pointing towards hoſtilities, when they 
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obſerved the anxiety with which they courted 
opportunities for purſuing thoſe inclina- 


tions, the enthuſiaſm of their admiration was 


diminiſhed: when the communications of their 


Ambaſſador began to be diſregarded by our 


court; when he was treated with perſonal 


coldneſs and diſdain, the fervour of their 
friendſhip for us was likely to abate: when 
this right of modelling their own government 
began to be called in queſtion, reſentment 
ſucceeded to the ſpirit of fraternity, and 
precipitated them into declarations of de- 
fiance, But can it be denied that their 
conduct was the conſequence of ours? Did 
not we © marſhai them the way that they 
ſhould go?“ They did not adopt the alter- 
native of war, till they had reaſon to think 
that peace was incompatible with indepen- 
dence : they cultivated our alliance, while 
we ſuffered them to find a value in our 
intercourle : but the ſentiment ſo common in 
private life, they found applicable to national 
concerns; when affection has ceaſed, acquaint- 
ance becomes hateful. Thus was the fa- 
vorable opportunity neglected, when we might 
have formed an union of intereſts with France 
on terms the molt honourable to ourſelves, by 


which we might have eflabliſhed and preſerved 
the 
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the general tranquillity, and arreſted the pro- 
greſs of deſpotic ambition in the North. A 
projet worthy the liberality of Engliſhmen ! 
A project fruſtrated by that mercenary and 
ambitious ſpirit, that influences the general 
conduct of political leaders, and prevents 
them from acting on thoſe extenſive prin- 
ciples of public good, which if adopted 
would render them the patrons, but when 
deſerted the tyrants of their ſpecies. 


But the fulfilment of our treaties required, 
that we ſhould protect Holland from in- 
vaſion: was this to be effected by no other 
method, but by making ourſelves parties in 
the quarrel? Are we certain that amicable 
remonſtrance — that impartial arbitration, 
would not have met with better ſucceſs, in 
inducing the Republic to relinquiſh their 
views of conqueſt, than has attended on the 
operations of the laſt campaign ? But this ex- 
periment was not tried: our imperious Allies 
required our aſſiſtance in arms, not in ne- 
gotiation : they expected us to ſtifle, not to 
cheriſh, the naſcent Commonwealth. Thele 
treaties indeed, with the ſolemnity of which 
the adviſers of peace have continually been 
ſilenced, ſeem not altogether ſuited to the 
genius 
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genius of Great-Britain. An iſland, ſeparated 
from the continent by the decree of nature; 
by the peculiarity of its ſituation, and by 
the diſpoſition of its inhabitants, marked 
out for the emporium of commerce; by its 
political conſtitution furniſhed with ſome 
portion of democracy, can derive but little 
benefit from an intimate connexion with 
ſtates, linked together in a complicated chain 
of alliances, deriving their conſequence from 
the purſuit of military achievements, and 
eſtabliſhed on the principles of arbitrary go- 
vernment and the divine right of Kings. 
But however theſe engagements are to be la- 


mented, they have been formed; Parliament 


has ſanctioned them, and the people muſt, I 
ſuppoſe, acquieſce in the determination of 
their rulers. I would only ſuggeſt to the 
higher powers, to ſtop ſhort in time; and 
not to abide by theſe vaunted treaties and 
conventions to the ruin of this country: I 
only intimate, that auguſt as they are, they muſt 
give way to the care of our domeſtic in— 
tereſts, and the preſervation of internal tran- 


quillity. 


To return to the argument founded on the 
oblervance of our engagements.—I have 


already 
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already ſtated, that no attempt was made, to 
ſecure the independence of Holland and the 
Netherlands by negotiation: but I ſhall go 
further, and remind my countrymen, that 
the invaſion of theſe territories was the pre- 
text, not the cauſe of our hoſtile prepara- 
tions. The conqueſts of the French were al- 
toniſhing in their rapidity ; the days of their 
proſperity were brilliant, but the period of 
their adverſity had been long: but a ſew 
weeks before they over-ran the Netherlands, 
mſtead of the beſiegers, they were the be- 
fieged : the armies of Auſtria and Pruſſia 
were in the heart of France, far advanced 
on their march to the metropolis : and yet in 
that important criſis, the aſpect of our go- 
vernment was threatening, though its ſword 


was not drawn: the Dutch were in no 


danger, when the Duke of Brunſwick was 
rioting in the vineyards of Champaigne : on 
the principle which we now find it con- 
venient to profeſs, that of maintaining the 
much boaſted, but little regarded balance 
of power, the French, as placed in the 
hghter ſcale, were then entitled to our pre- 
ponderating influence: but our interſerence 
on that ſide of the queſtion would have mi- 
litated againſt the ſyſtem on which we really 

| proceeded, 
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proceeded. To ſum up this part of my 
ſubject as briefly as poſſible, the following 
is pretty generally known to be the truth: 
From the moment that the French by the 
mouth of their repreſentatives conſtituted 
themſelves a Republic, the meaſures of this 
country were determined; their execution was 
only delayed, till an oſtenſible reaſon, more 
conſonant with the equity of the nation 
than the real, could be deviſed. The ſub- 
ſequent ſucceſſes of Dumourier preſented a 
favorable occaſion, and the protection of our 
Allies gave colour to a proceeding, which 
originated in enmity towards Gallic Repub- 
licaniſm, and in a reſolution not to return to 
the original principles of the Britiſh Con- 
ſtitution. Difference of opinion upon the 
propriety of a war has been ſaid to have 
exiſted among the Members of the Cabinet : 
the Premier has been exonerated from the 
imputation of ſiniſter motives, and credited 
for his wiſhes to perpetuate peace ; but ſuch 
apologies are of little avail: men acting in 
concert participate the praiſe of blame at- 
tached to the reſult of their deliberations; 
and in this caſe it was ſufficiently evident, 
that the predominant opinion was, that free- 
dom of inquiry was to be ſilenced by alarm 

at 
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at home, and freedom of action was to be 


deſtroyed by the point of the bayonet - 
abroad: the diſſentients, if ſuch there were, 
who ſacrificed their ſentiments to their fitu- 
ations, merited the ſevereſt reprobation of 
every liberal mind. But the views of the 
Miniſterial Party were ſtill further promoted, 
by the execution of Louis the Sixteenth. 
The eloquence of Parliamentary Orators was 
all called forth, to work upon the compal- 
ſionate feelings of the multitude, and ſtimu— 
late them to revenge this outrage upon 
loyalty : the character of that unfortunate 


man was extolled, the mildneſs of his dil- 


* 


poſition, and the ſeverity of his ſufferings de- 
ſeribed in the moſt pathetic terms; that no- 


thing might be wanting to reconcile the 


people to a war, ſo evidently detrimental 
to their intereſts, I am not the perſon to 


exult in the miſery of a fellow- creature, or 


to depreciate the generous diſpoſitions of my 
countrymen : nor am I ſufficiently acquainted 


with the merits of the caſe, to determine on 


the propriety of the puniſhment inflicted : 


but however atrocious may have been the 


conduct of the tribunal by which Louis was 
condemned, I have no difficulty in alerting, 
that the injurious treatment of an individual 


by 
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by a foreign nation, whatever his rank or 
ſituation, can afford to us no juſt occaſion 
for the commencement of hoſtilities: nor 
have I much approbation to beſtow on that 
ſpecies of humanity, which ſhudders with 
horror at the decapitation of a Monarch, 
while it calmly devotes thouſands of the 
plebeian order td periſh by the ſword. But 
is it poſhble that the good people of Eng- 
land ſhould have been deceived? Treaties 
are trifles light as air, when incompatible 
with the preſent purpoſes of Stateſmen; 
when acceſſary to their views, they acquire 
confirmation, ſtrong as Holy Writ. The 
Allies, whoſe intereſts are at this moment 
dearer than our own, we have formerly been 
accuſtomed to watch with the eagle-eye of 
jealouſy. The King, whoſe misfortunes we 
ſo paſſionately commiſerate, was one of the 
inſtruments by which the ſceptre of America 
was wreſted from our gripe: nor have Kings 
or Miniſters been celebrated for that diſ- 
intereſted generoſity, which can abſorb the 
ranklings of diſappointment in the emotions 
of fraternal piety, when the object of that 
piety has no remuneration in his power, 
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Theſe obſervations lead us to the diſcovery 
.of the truth; the preſent is a war againſt 
opinions; its object is to fix the colour of 
the cameleon; to ſhew Mr. Burke that the 
days of chivalry are not ended; that ad- 
ventures as romantic as thoſe of La Mancha's 
Knight are to be purſued, at an expence of 
blood and treaſure, which bids defiance to 
calculation, The methods by which the na- 
tion has been cajoled into conſent, have been 
alreaded pointed out: by exciting prejudices 
in our minds againſt the innovations of the 
French, and apprehenſions for our domeſtic 
ſecurity. But it is fruitleſs to regret the de- 
ciſions of the paſt; it is for us to deviſe 
means of extricating ourſelves from diffi- 


culties, and averting the evil conſequences 
of our ſituation. | | 


To effect this is the aim of theſe remarks : 
the ſteps by which I am to proceed, ſeem 
calculated to lead to concluſions moſt fa- 
vorable to our welfare; and to this end, 
even admitting the rationality of the grounds 
on which we firſt engaged in the war, I am 
ſimply to compare the reſources we can 
command for its continuance, with the 
means of oppoſition poſſeſſed by our anta- 
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goniſts: and the reſult of theſe inquiries 
muſt determine, whether the beſt peace we 
can obtain, unattended with ignominy, ſhould 
not be ſought, in preference to perſeverance 
in ſo unprofitable a conteſt. It has been 
aſſerted in theſe pages, and the truth of the 
propoſition 1s evident to every man's under- 
ſtanding, that circumſtanced as this country 
has been fince the cloſe of the American 


war, nothing but the extreme neceſſity of 


ſelf-defence (to ſpeak politically as well as 
morally) could juſtify the renewal of war- 
like preparations. It is a fundamental prin- 
ciple, which reaſon and experience have 
concurred to eſtabliſh, that a ſtate deeply in- 
volved in debt, of which the ſubjects labour 
under an accumulation of taxes for the 
payment of intereſt, is in a condition ill-for- 
tified againſt the perils of war; that it 
ſeldom condutts its operations with energy, 
or ſupports its hardſhips with equanimity ; 
and that prudence would dictate the earlieſt 
poſſible reftoration of peace, by which only 
it can repair the damages, occaſioned by 
former prodigality. This country is in the 
ſituation above deſcribed : to this country, 
therefore, peace is the firſt and moſt important 
object. In this place I cannot forbear con- 

tributing 
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tributing the teſtimony of my approbation 
to the Letter of Jaſper Wilſon to Mr. Pitt; 
and muſt recommend to thoſe of my Rea- 
ders who have not ſeen it, if there are any 
ſuch, to loſe no time in the peruſal of a 
performance, which will do much towards 
inſtructing them in the true intereſts of Great- 
Britain, and ſhaking the blind confidence 
which they may poſfibly place in the in- 
tegrity and abilities of the Miniſter. 


. When to the argument deduced from the 
flate of our Finances, we add another equally 
cogent, which the commercial ſpirit of the 
country furniſhes in favour of a pacific ſyſ- 
tem, the inſanity of voluntarily deviating 
from that fyſtem appears in the moſt ſtriking 
colours. When in conſequence of the con- 
fuſion, in which the claſhing views of different 
parties had involved the nations on the 
continent, the trade of Europe was border- 
ing on a ſtate of ſtagnation; this more for- 
tunate iſland was in a great meaſure exempt 
from the calamities experienced by the con- 
tending powers, and nearly engroſſed thoſe 
branches of. commerce, which ſurvived the 
violence of the political hurricane. It almoſt 
ſeemed, as if the diſtraction of our neigh- 


bours 
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bours was deſtined to be the promotion of 
our own proſperity: ſince Europe in general, 
but France in particular, too intent upon 
the ſtudy of attack and defence, to ſupply 
her own neceſſities by the induſtry of her 
own hands, afforded unparalleled encourage- 
ment to the exertion of ingenuity in our 
Manufacturers: and the articles of clothing, 
and of military weapons at this warlike con- 
juncture ſo conſtantly in requeſt, conſtituted 
a plentiful ſource of employment and ſub- 
ſiſtence to a very numerous branch of the 
community. But the benefits ariſing from 
our neutrality were of ſhort duration: Eng- 
land had no ſooner acceded to the con- 
federacy, than the interruption of trade, 
which before was partial, became general ; 
confidence was exchanged for diſtruſt in all 
mercantile tranſactions, credit was wounded 
to an alarming degree, and bankruptcies, 
of which the extent and magnitude are un- 
paralleled in the annals of the country, de- 
monſtrated too ſeelingly the deſtructive con- 
ſequences of the part we had taken. 


The unavoidable hardſhips and diſtreſſes of 
the poor, ariſing from a variety of cauſes, 
is allo a circumſtance which places no 


trivial 
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trivial impediment in the way of our ſuc- 
cels. Such was the preſſure of burdens 
before the war, which operated not only 
in a direct manner, but indirectly, in occa- 
ſioning the increaſed prices of all proviſions 
and neceſſaries; and ſo little was the ad- 
vance on the price of labour proportioned 
to the advance on articles of ſubſiſtence, 
that when there was employment ſufficient 
for the induſtrious poor in our Manufac- 
tories, they ſtill were poſſeſſed of but ſcanty 
means for the education and maintenance 
of numerous families: animal food was an 
indulgence even then confined to particular 
occaſions in the houſes of the poor; while 
thouſands of them were debarred from ever 
experiencing the enjoyment of ſo ſalutary 
a means of nutrition. To thoſe who are de- 
ſirous of inquiring into the nature of the 
grievances, under which the poor of Eng- 
land labour, it is with pleaſure that 1 re- 
commend a late publication of Mr. G. Dyer, 
in which he ſtates a variety of intereſting 
facts, and refers his readers to the moſt re- 
ſpectable authority; exerciſing the powers of 
his mind moſt diligently in the invention 
of remedies for the evils, which his humanity 
leads him . to lament. This is a ſubject 

deſerving 
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deſerving the moſt ſerious conſideration; ſince 
the point in which I conceive our powers 
for the conduct of the war to be princt- 
pally deficient, even admitting its grounds 
to be juſt, is the means of ſupporting the 
laborious claſſes of the community during a 
ſeaſon, in which they muſt neceſſarily ex- 
perience the double diſadvantages, ariſing 
from the failure of employment, and the 
ſcarcity of articles neceſſary to a comfort- 
able ſubſiſtence. Severe muſt be the lot of 
the lower orders, when the large ſums col- 
lected by the tax called the Poor's-Rate are 
inſufficient to relieve their neceſſities: and 
yet, whether it be owing to miſmanagement 
or other cauſes, what a comparatively ſmall 
portion of exiſting calamity does it reach ! 
Endleſs are the ſupplies of ſpontaneous cha- 
rity which are devoured by the mouth of 
hunger, while the cravings of appetite {till 
remain unſatisfied! How often has it been 
ſaid of this great metropolis, that its bene- 
volent inſtitutions are the ſoul of its ex- 
iſtence! The number of its inhabitants, who 
become penſioners on the bounty of the. pub- 
lic, ſo far exceeds computation, and the 
proviſions eſtabliſhed by the legiſlature; that 
all the exertions of public charity and private 


benevolence 
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benevolence are ſcarcely capable of ſupply- 
ing the deficiency, and diſſipating the con- 
gregated clouds, which have for ſome time 
impended over the political world. 


The foregoing obſervations apply to the 
condition of the poor before the commence- 
ment of the war; during its progreſs our 
news-papers have teemed'with advertiſements, 
and our ſtreets ſwarmed with paupers, ap- 
pealing to the humanity of the public, and 
imploring relief for the miſeries which the 
madneſs of the times has occaſioned. Never 
did any preceding year witneſs ſuch fre- 
quent and urgent calls on the wealthy part 
of the community; a remedy for poverty 
which can be but temporary and ineffectual : 
while the manufacturing towns in the coun- 
try have exhibited ſcenes of diſtreſs, which 
the humane muſt feelingly compaſſionate, 
though the votaries of ambition and can- 
didates for civil offices may attempt to pal- 
late their ſeverity, or juſtify their neceſſity. 
But if it be true, that ſuch has long been 
the general ſtate of the great maſs, and 
that new circumſtances of diſcouragement are 
daily ariſing, which the occaſional aſſiſtance 
of individuals is totally inſufficient to obviate ; 

: to 


4 1 
to what do we devote the moſt numer- 
ous and moſt induſtrious, conſequently 
the moſt important branch of the commu- 
nity, when we countenance the continuance 


of hoſtilities, by ſupporting * preſent per- 
ſons in power ?* 


The hope in which many firſt lent their in- 
fluence to the meaſures of Adminiſtration, 
that the buſineſs in diſpute would ſoon be 
ſettled, ' is now extinct: no one affects to 
diſbelieve, that the conteſt will, if not re- 
linquiſhed on our part, be protracted and 


. * While on the ſubject of the diſproportion between the 
means and the neceſſities of the poor, I ſhall quote a re- 
markable paſſage from the pamphlet of M. Mallet du Pan; 
as it ſtrongly enforces the juſtice of my argument : 


« Linegalite toujours croifſante des fortunes et les gaſpil- 
lages d'un luxe immodere, contraſtoient de plus en plus 
avec les haillons d'une miſere laborieuſe. Par des tables de 
proportion que le Comitè du Commerce et des colonies a fait 
dreſſer en Angleterre, ſur les reſultats de pluſieurs annees, il 
eſt prouve que, dans cet iſle dont l'ivreſſe Commerciale et lo- 
pulence tournent tous les cabinets depuis trente ans, la claſſe 
immenſe des gens vivant de leur travail, et leurs familles, 
S'appauvriſſent, chaque jour, par la diſproportion des ſalaires 
avec les ſubſiſtances.” And yet we have the temerity to aug- 
ment this dangerous diſproportion, 
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deſperate. With this conſideration in view, 


let us look to the alteration which a few 
months, a ſingle campaign have effected in 
the proſpects of this nation: nor can any 
ſtronger teſtimony be adduced to the im- 
portance of peace, than the compariſon of 
our ſituation in a commercial point of view, 
at the cloſe of the years 1792 and 1793. 
In the year 1792, we were at peace at home 
and abroad ; while the continent was agitated 
with the contentions of Kings and the tur- 
bulence of domeſtic faction. The beneficial 
conſequences to this iſland were apparent : 
nine years of tranquillity had inſpired our 
manufacturers with that vigour of induſtry, 
and our traders with that ſpirit of enter- 
prize, which ſeemed to promiſe a new zra 
of proſperity in the annals of the country ; 
when mercantile genius ſhould riſe ſuperior 
to the ſhackles impoſed by the projectors 


of former wars: the people rejoiced in the 


hope that they were acquainted with the extent 
of their burdens, and reſolved: to meet the 
exigency of the times with fortitude and ac- 
tivity, When ſuch were the brightning 


- proſpects of the nation, it ſhould have been 


the earneſt endeavour of its rulers, to re- 
alize the flattering hope: neglect of ſo fair 


an 


1 


an opportunity would probably be fatal; 
the event has juſtified the prophecy. If to 
the perſevering exertions of our merchants 
we owed the proſperous ſtate of the revenue, 
and the improving reſources of the coun- 
try; was it not evident that any event which 
ſhould confine the aberrations of their traf- 
fic, or diminiſh the public confidence in their 
reſponſibility, would overthrow the edifice 
which hope had erected, and poiſon the foun- 
tain from whence we were to derive our future 


happineſs and ſtability ? 


I have dwelt ſufhciently on the agreeable 
circumſtances of 1792. What a contraſt did 
the following year preſent! A period of bril- 
hant proſperity was immediately followed by 
an epoch of unexampled diſtreſs and dif. 
grace : the city of London ſeemed to ſtand 
aghaſt with conſternation : where will theſe 
misfortunes end? was the general queſtion: 
in general bankruptcy, was the anſwer of 
deſpondency : commercial houſes which had 
ſtood the brunt of a century in fame and 
credit, were unequal to reſiſt this ſudden 
ſhock : every gazette was occupied with a 
long, black catalogue of misfortune ; and the 
merchants of the metropolis were beſieged 
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by commiſhons of bankruptcy, long before 
the frontiers of the enemy were aſſailed by 


the boaſted valour of our armies. Preſent 


deſtruction was accurately proportioned to 
paſt proſperity ; had the commercial con- 
cerns ,of the nation been in a languid ſtate 
before the rupture, they might have ſurvived 
it with comparatively little inconvenience :_ 
but the Miniſters of the day ought to have 
known, or to have confidered, that com- 
merce, ſo diffuſed as ours had lately been, 
could ill ſuſtain a violent and abrupt re- 
ſtraint ; that the manufacturing intereſt re- 
quired a large demand, . to defray the ex- 
pences of hazardous ſpeculation : that to 
check that demand by a political quarrel 
with their beſt cuſtomers, was almoſt to 
ſign the death-warrant of the unfortunate 
adventurers; that their ability to bear up 
under the preſſure of exiſting burdens de- 


pended on induſtry exerting itſelf under the 


auſpices of peace: in ſhort, that never was 
there a period in our hiſtory when we were 
ſo unprepared for war; when we had ſo little 
to gain by it, or ſo much to fear from 1t. 
Our {ears were warranted by the reality: ſo 
rapid was the progreſs of ruin, that the inter- 
ference of Parliament was neceſſary to ſtop 

its 
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its career: expedients were adopted, which 
ſtaggered the reſolution of the more conſi- 
derate Miniſterialiſts: for however beneficial 
may have been their effects, their applica- 
tion was unprecedented; and the neceſſity, 
which urged them, diſcreditable to the re- 
ſponſibility of a commercial nation. The 
dread of univerſal ruin has ſubſided.: but 
what do exiſting circumſtances afford in the 
way of conſolation ? The advertiſements of 
the Committee for the relief of the weavers 
in Spital-Fields, though honorable to the be- 
nevolent intentions of their Authors, afford 
room for ſerious reflection, in the mind of 
every thinking' man. The induſtrious poor 
are ſaid to be the ſtrength, the very vitais 
of an Empire : upon their contribution prin- 
cipally depends the ſolvency of the ſtate: a 
large body of thoſe induſtrious poor, I ſpeak 
it from the authority of that Committee, are 
deſtitute of employment, and in a ſituation 
little ſhort of famine; fo far from being able 
to contribute their mite, that their entire 
dependence 1s on the ſpontaneous bounty 
of their compaſhonate fellow-citizens, Here 
then is one remarkable inſtance, that as the 
exigencies of government increaſe, the ability 
of che people to furniſh thoſe exigencies is 


deplorably 
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deplorably diminiſhed. But the columns of 
our news-papers are occupied with further 
calls on the charity of the opulent: our Ma- 
nufacturers in all parts of the country have 
been driven to the deſperate reſource, of 
enliſting as ſoldiers or ſailors; they have left 
their wives and children, by this time per- 
haps their widows and orphans, unprotected 
and deſtitute : hence the eſtabliſhment of 
funds for the ſupport of theſe victims to 
the myſterious machinations of ſtate policy, 
80 wide indeed have the calamities attend- 
ant on war already ſpread, that multitudes 
of Mechanics have been oþliged to exchange 
the independence of induſtry for the nig- 
gardly pittance of a pariſh, or the preca- 
rious liberality of private donations. When 
we reflect on the comparative circumſtances 
of two conſecutive years, what are we to 
expect from the protraction of hoſtilities 
with which we are threatened ? 


The alarming evils already deſcribed have 
been but the natural conſequences of war in 
its commencement : they have originated ſim- 
ply in the circumſtance of our having ex- 
changed one condition, that of peace, for 
another: they have taken place before the 
nation 
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nation has been required to exert itſelf for 
the ſupport of the new meaſures ; before a ſin- 
gle tax for the ſervices of the year has been 
impoſed, merely from anticipation of future 
unavoidable embarraſſments: if ſuch be the 
outſet of the buſineſs, can we hope that 
our ſituation will be bettered, when the new 
burdens, which the expences of a war eſta- 
bliſhment render indiſpenſable, ſhall fall on 
the ſhoulders of the people ? We have been 
told from high authority, that the neceſſity 
of additional burdens is the ſubject of la- 
mentation to a certain diſtinguiſhed per- 
ſonage: the grief of that patriotic boſom is 
not however totally comfortleſs: a principal 
ſource of its conſolation is, © the complete 
ſucceſs of the meaſure which was laſt year 
adopted, for removing the embarraſſments 
affecting commercial credit.“ Conſolation 
is the forerunner of hope and confidence: 
and the Repreſentatives of the nation are ad- 
viſed to provide for the exigencies of the 
State in ſuch a manner, as to avoid any 
prefiure which _ be ſeverely felt by the 
people.” 


* Vide the opening of the preſent Seſſion, 1794- 
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. fition: I ſee more occaſion to lament the 


newed: the patient has been reſcued from 


can it be ſuppoſed that freſh impoſitions will 
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I fear that the united ingenuity of the whole 
Legiſlative Body will ſcarcely diſcover the 
means of complying with the foregoing requi- 


neceſſity of providing for commercial dif- 
ficulties, than to boaſt of the ſucceſs attend- 
ing the proviſion. The progreſs of bank- 
ruptcies may have been arreſted, but the vigor 
of trade and manufactures has not been re- 


inſtantaneous diſſolution, but the power of 
Medicine has been proved inſufficient to 
reſtore his {ſhattered frame to convaleſcence. 
In ſuch a ſtate of the political conſtitution, 


not produce freſh difficulties ? Can it be poſ- 
ſible, that almoſt a million of new taxes ſhould 
be ſupported with little inconvenience by a 
people, already ſeverely preſſed by the weight 
of former taxation? But much praiſe has been 
beitowed on the method by which the Mini- 
ſter has provided the ſupplies of the year : 
the new objects of taxation are ſaid to be 
ſuch, as will affect that claſs of the com- 
munity who are beſt capable of augmenting 
their contributions. There is in my opinion 
much to be ſaid againſt the tax on paper, and 
on Attornies: but as I reſt my argument on 

different 
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different grounds, I will wave the diſcuſſion of 
this ſubject; and admit with the friends of 
Mr. Pitt, that he has in this reſpect done the 
beſt which the circumſtances of the times 
would allow: but having admitted the pro- 
priety of the new taxes, I do not accede to 
the propoſition, © that the additional preſſure 
will not be ſeverely felt by the people.“ 


The temporary taxes for the Spaniſh Arma- 
ment are continued ; and by this manceuvre 
the Miniſter hoped to overcome his difficul- 
ties; and eſcape the odium which muſt have 
attached ifelf to him and his Party, had they 
been obliged to deviſe new expedients ' for 
railing the whole ſum required. But his rea- 
ſonings on that ſubject were fallacious: that 
the tranſition from peace to war mult be ac- 
companied with an increaſe of expenditure, 
is an axiom beyond the reach of controverſy: 
that the maſs of individuals mult ultimately 
make good that increale of expenditure, is 
equally incontrovertible: conſequently in what- 
ever way the buſineſs may be managed, as the 
produce of former impoſts is pretty accurately 
appropriated, the reality of the caſe muſt be, 
that after all their tricks and devices, the ſe- 
verity of the preſſure on the ſnoulders of the 
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people is exactly proportioned to the amount 
of the levies demanded. But the ſcheme of 
continuing expiring taxes, inſtead of impoſing 
new, was intended to delude the nation with 
an opinion of our reſources : it was contended 
that the circumſtance of the temporary taxes 
having been endured for four years, was a 
proof that it was within the compaſs of our 
ſtrength to endure them {lll longer: and 
thus were we ealily relieved from a conſi- 
derable part of the difficulty attending the 
ſupplies of the preſent year. This was the 
ſubſtance of Mr. Pitt's argument on opening 
the Budget: need its grofs fallacy be ex- 
poſed ? Not all the palliating, not all the im- 
poling eloquence of the Miniſter can pre- 
vent the people from feeling a ſevere diſ- 
appointment ; that burdens, the ſeverity of 
which was alleviated at the time by the con- 
ſideration of their tranſitory nature, and ap- 
plication to a partieular purpoſe, and by ex- 
preſs covenant to no other, are entailed on 
them and their poſterity : that the relief, which 
was ſolemnly promiſed to the ſufferers at an 
appointed, not far diſtant period, 1s now 


poſtponed ad infinitum. 
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In the permanent eſtabliſhment of theſe 
temporary taxes, a formal compatt between 
the Government and the Nation has been 
infringed ; a proceeding not to be war- 
ranted by the purſuit of ambitous projects, 
and phantoms of ſtate policy. With ſuch 
cauſes of complaint in the interruption of 
trade, the advancing price of neceſſaries, the 
addition and prolongation of heavy taxes, 
principally to he defrayed by the middle 
and lower claſſes, I do not ſee that we can 


reckon on the poſſeſſion of reſources, to 


ſupport the lengthened duration of hoſtili- 
ties. In the laſt ſeſſion of Parliament, it was 
frequently urged as a palliation of the dreary 
proſpect on which we had entered, that 
from the magnitude of the combination the 
diſpute muſt ſpeedily be terminated. This 
ſeemed at the time to be the argument of 
convenience, rather than of conviction : there 
appeared a probability even then that the 
conteſt would be protratted ; and that pro- 
bability is now almoſt converted into cer- 
tainty, unleſs the Allies would conſent to 
moderate the peremptorinels of their de- 
mands. And allowing, in compliment to the 
ſanguine diſpoſition of Miniſterial partizans, 
that no ſerious conſequences will be felt 

from 


from the expences already incurred, where 
will be the proviſion for the exigencies of 
futurity 2 Twelve months have already 
elapſed, during which we have been in 
arms: immenſe ſums have been expended; 
and the object of purſuit, the eſtabliſhment 
of what is AP a regular government in 
France, is further from our reach than at 
the outlet: the unavoidable expences of mi- 
litary operations have been augmented by 
loſſes and diſappointments, inſeparable from 
a ſtate of warlare: our advantages as mem- 
bers of the confederacy, certainly have not 
over-balanced our diſaſters: events of late 
have been peculiarly infelicitous : to what 
do we look forward? The next campaign 
may not enrich our records with more bril— 
liant trophies than the laſt: the victories 
we anticipate may aſſimilate themſelves too 
nearly to the defeats we have ſuſtained : but 
amidſt all the changes and chances, attend- 
ant on the proſecution of war, the only thing 
certain is expence : that is equally the con- 
ſequence of ſucceſs and diſappointment ; and 
ſhould the advantages of future campaigns 
prove inadequate to their coſt and hazard, 
who can preſume on the compliance of the 
public diſpoſition, or expect the nation to 
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diveſt themſelves piecemeal of every indul- 
gence, for the ſupport of obſtinacy or the 
gratification of ambition? That our reſources 
will enable us to perſiſt but a ſhort time, 
there is no danger in affirming; that our 
opponents are as nearly exhauſted as our- 
ſelves, we are by no means certain; and yet 
we determine to prolong the conteſt to the 
utmoſt, and adhere to the determinations 
we adopted in the commencement; thus re- 
ducing ourſelves to the alternative of abſo- 
lutely conquering our adverſaries, or igno- 
miniouſly retracting our aſſertion, that we 
would on no terms be induced to treat with 
the preſent rulers, of France. 

Let us now turn our attention to the mi- 
litary force of the Kingdom; in ſpeaking of 
which, it would be unpardonable not to no- 
tice a ſubject of rejoicing, which the friends 
of Adminiſtration have had the ingenuity 
to diſcover. The number of recruits for the 
ſervice of the Army the laſt year has ex- 
ceeded the number raiſed in any former 
year by ten thouſand ; and this they ſay is 

a ground of exaltation, and betokens the 
ferriity of our military reſources, and the 
probability of our ſuccels, That it 1s a very 

| conſiderable 
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conſiderable augmentation of our army, I 
allow: but that we have any reaſon to be 
overjoyed at ſuch augmentation, I cannot 
agree, when J reflect on the cauſes in which 
that augmentation has originated. I ſup- 
poſe their idea is of this kind: that while 
the Army is ſupplied with recruits from the 
manufacturing towns, the towns, unable to 
ſupport the uſual number of hands in con- 
ſequence of the general ſtagnation, transfer 
their ſupernumeraries to a new employ- 
ment : and thus reciprocal benefits are ex- 
changed. In truth, our ranks have been 
pretty copiouſly repleniſhed from the fami- 
ſhed band of artificers : at firſt they muſt 
have ſuffered from inexperience in the ex- 
erciſe of their new occupation; and I fear 


they muſt have found it a ſervice of ſome- 


what more danger than that to which they 
were accuſtomed : cutting throats may be a 
gentleman- like purſuit, but 1s. ill adapted to 
the temper of men, who are in the habit of 
cultivating. the vulgar arts of peace; and 
fatally have thouſands experienced, that they 
have only exchanged the lingerings of want, 
for the more ſpeedy deſtruction awaiting 
them in the battle. Nor 1s there any dan- 
ger at preſent, that thoſe who prefer the 

chance 
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chance of a cannon-ball to the apprehen- 
ſion of famine, will not be indulged in their 
election; freſh food for powder is conti- 


nually required; and Weavers will “ fill a 
pit as well as better men.“ 


But to return from Falſtaff's way of think- 
ing to my own, I cannot ſee our Manu- 
facturers and Artiſans, our men of induſtry 
and ingenuity, who once were thought to 
conſtitute the ſtrength and glory of the 
country, ſeeking refuge from idleneſs and 
want by carrying a muſquet, without en- 
tertaining ſtrong fears that the beſt days of 
old England are paſſed; that its ſenſes are 
ſinking into dotage, that the principles of 
decay are undermining its conſtitution, and 
preying on its very vitals. But however 
ealy commercial adverfity may render it 
for a time, to replace the loſſes ſuſtained 
in our engagements, it is certain that we 
are a people not naturally military; a cir- 
cumſtance which renders it very doubtſul, 
whether we can long rival our antagoniſts 
in prodigality of human life. The devotion 
of the French to the cauſe in which they 
are engaged, has urged them to exertions 
unparalleled in the annals of mankind ; but 

our 
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our common ſoldiers have no ſuch lively in- 
tereſt in the event of the conteſt : they can 
have but an imperfect idea of the grounds 
on which they are acting; of the object for 
which they are contending. They are told 
indeed. that they are fighting for their King 
and Country ; and attachment to his Royal 
Maſter is ſuppoſed to be a neceſſary ingre- 
dient in the compoſition of a Soldier: but 
it may be difficult for wiſer heads than his 
to comprehend, in what reſpect the true in- 
tereſts of either the King or the Country 
can be promoted, by forcing a particular 
form of government on a people, to whom 
that form is odious, and who are deter- 
mined. to reſiſt to the utmoſt this conſpi- 
Tacy againſt their independence. The. zeal 


of theſe plain, unenlightened men will be 


but languid in a cauſe, enveioped in a cloud 
of myſtery; a cauſe in which they are not 
perſonally concerned; in which valour is 
exerted, and death braved, not for the pro- 
tection of their families and friends, but for 
a {lender diurnal pittance, hardly ſufficient 
for their own ſupport: in which the ſacri- 
fice of their lives, inſtead of forming a bul- 
wark round their fellow - citizens, deprives 
childhood of parental ſolicitude, and tears 

| . from 
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from the hand of dependent helpleſſneſs the 
ſtaff on which it reſted, without affording a 


ſingle circumſtance of conſolation as an equi- 
valent for the loſs. 


Intereſted writers and ſpeakers have endea- 
voured to prove, from the alacrity with which 
men have enliſted, the cordiality of their at- 
tachment to the cauſe. But a more natural 
reaſon for this alacrity has been aſſigned ; the 
want of employment at home ; to which may 
be added, the unuſual liberality of the bounties 
which have been offered.“ There is however 
ſufficient reaſon to believe, that the ardour of 
young heroes is already damped by the ſe- 
verity, with which their countrymen have 
been handled on the Continent; and that 
the repreſentations of the wounded, who 
have been ſent home, will deter the ſons 
of peace from ſo dangerous a purſuit as 
that of honour, till compelled by the calls of 


* An inſtance is known, in one regiment, where twenty 
guineas, a filver watch, and half a crown have been given 
for each man; which, after the payment of crimps, &c. 
will bring the total expence to twenty-five guineas per 
man. | 
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hunger. Are theſe reſources too in danger 
of failing? If fo, where will be the laurels, 
with which paternal partiality is ſo eager 
to encircle the brows. of an elevated 
perſonage ? The military hiſtory of Great- 
Britain will receive but little additional luſ- 
tre, when the tranſactions of the laſt year 
ſhall have been added to its page : the glo- 
ries and ſplendid ſucceſſes, which have been 
announced by Miniſters in Parliament, are 
of too refined and tranſcendent a nature, to 
be diſcerned by the dull optics of common 
obſervers: the light in which paſt events 
have generally been viewed is unfavourable; 
and reaſoning of the future from the paſt, we 
have no caule for exultation in the proſpect 


of the enſuing campaign. But we depend 


with confidence on our Allies; in their mul- 
titudinous armies the paucity of our num- 
bers will be ſheltered; while their vigour- 
ous exertions and unrelenting diſcipline will 
enſure a due proportion in the honours of 
victory to every member of the confe- 


deracy. 


By ſuch deluſive hopes do we ſeek to 
qualify the acerbity of diſappointment ; but 
on what foundation do we build this de- 

pendence 


of 


pendence on our Allies? I fear their difficul- 
ties are greater than our own : fame 1s more 
treacherous than uſual, if the coffers of the 
Continental powers are not drained to the 
very dregs; have we not reaſon: to believe 
that the Emperor is recurring to the moſt 
deſperate expedients, to ſupport the grow- . 
ing expences of the war ? What reliance can 
we place on the ability of the Pruſſian Mo- 
narch to co-operate with us, when he has de- 
clared his intention only to furniſh his con- 
tingent, unleſs the diſburſements of his im- 
menſe army ſhall be defrayed by thoſe, who 
he is now pleaſed to ſay are more intereſted in 
the event than himſelf? What opinion can 
we form of his integrity, when we have ex- 
perienced his condutt from the beginning to 
be made up of intrigue and diſſimulation, 
when he has been willing to fulfil his own 
engagements, ſo far only as they have been 
conducive to private purpoſes of intereſt and 
ambition; when his demands have been uni- 
formly exorbitant, and his ſervices frequently 
fallen far ſhort of reaſonable expectation? 
Such are the parties with whom we have 
pledged ourſelves to act in concert; on whom 
we truſt for the execution of important con- 
ditions. To complete the catalogue of our 


expenſive 
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expenſive follies, and augment the unavoid- 
able burdens of a war, we have aſſented to 
a modeſt requeſt; that of ſubſidizing our 
Allies, for the defence of their own territory, 
and the preſervation of their own intereſts. 
So great is the importance of the conteſt in 
which we are engaged, ſo liberal the ſpirit 
with which we diſdain the ſuggeſtions of 
prudence and ceconomy ! In ſhort, when we 
conſider the diſadvantage, under which we 
entered upon a ſyſtem of hoſtilities ; the 
events, civil and military, which have oc- 
curred during its progreſs; the preſent cir- 
cumſtances of ourſelves and our Allies, and 
the diſtance at which we are placed from 
the ſcene of attion, a circumſtance favorable 
in ſome points of view, but diſadvantageous 
in others; we can hardly flatter ourſelves 
that futurity has any compenſation in ſtore 
for us, adequate to our hazard ; or that our 
deſperate exertions will end in the attain- 
ment of our object, indemnification for the 
paſt and ſecurity ſor the future. 
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ON THE SITUATION AND RESOURCES OF 
FRANCE. 


' | HE next object to which it will be 
neceſſary for us to turn our attention, 
is the character and circumſtances of our 


opponents, and the obſtacles which their 


exertions may give us reaſon to expect. 


The French nation have for centuries at- 
tracted the notice and admiration of Europe; 
they are known to be a brave, ardent, and 
generous people; fond to enthuſiaſm of mi- 
litary purſuits; jealous of honour, and im- 
patient of control. They have ſuffered for 


ages under the oppreſſion of arbitrary go- 


vernment : the Monarch exerciſing uncon- 
trolled authority over the higheſt and proudeſt 
of his Nobles; and they in their turn inſult- 
ing the Bourgeois, and trampling on their 
vaſſals. But this ſyſtem, infamous as it was, 
could never entirely eradicate thoſe ſenti- 
ments of honour and generoſity which ſeem 

tO 
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to have been moſt bountifully imparted to 
this extraordinary people. There has ever 
been remarked among the French nobility, 
though equally obſequious to their Sovereign, 
and tenacious of their own privileges, a ſen- 
ſibility and rationality in their pride, a dig- 
nity and a courteſy even in their inſolence, 
which is not commonly diſcoverable in the 
frequenters of a Court : while thoſe in a lower 
ſphere of life, though degraded by ſervi- 
tude, and abjectly devoted to the caprices 
of their ſuperiors, were nevertheleſs diſtin- 
guiſhed by a pleaſing levity of manners, and 
an amiable kindneſs and hoſpitality to ſtrangers, 
which rendered their metropolis the favorite 
reſort of European travellers, and contributed 
to veil the defects of their moral and poli- 
tical character. 


But though their conduct under the former 
ſyſtem was marked with theſe inconſiſt- 
encies, the new character, which they have 
lately aſſumed as Republicans, ſeems not to 
be ſufficiently underſtood. To account for 
the ſeeming incongruity of this change, will 
be a neceſlary preliminary to the diſcuſſion of 
my ſubject. 


It 
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It has frequently been mentioned as matter 
of ſurpriſe, that the ſentiments and diſpo- 
ſitions of ſo populous a community ſhould 
have undergone a complete metamorphoſis 
in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time: that the ſtrain 
of panegyric, which reſounded with the praiſes 
of the Monarch and the bleſſings of his 
reign, {hould have inſtantaneouſly modulated 
into ſongs of popular triumph, and epithala- 
miums of liberty: nay more, that the over- 
whelming enthuſiaſm of the Parihan populace 
. ſhould have ſpread immediate - contagion 
through ſo extenſive a territory; and that 
the inhabitants of Provinces, remote from 
each other and from the Capital, ſhould with 
one heart and one voice have aſſented to 
an order of things, all the poſſible effects 
of which were not as yet to be calculated 
or foreſeen. But though the French Revolu- 
tion be aſtoniſhing in its origin and pro- 
greſs; it is not ſo much to be admired for 
the ſuddenneſs of its introduction, as thoſe 
who are unacquainted with the previous ſtate 
of that country may ſuppoſe. Literature and 
philoſophy had for years been gradually ex- 
tending their influence over France: the 
writings of the moſt eminent advocates in 
the cauſe of liberty, both ancient and mo- 
3 : dern, 
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dern, Greek, Roman, and Engliſh, were fa- 
miliar to men of rank and education; and 
that the unlettered multitude might not be 
debarred from thoſe celeſtial irradiations, 
which illuminated the minds of their ſupe- 
riors, their writers tranſplanted the Republican 
ſpirit of paſt ages into their own works, 
and blended the dignified ſentiments of the 
ancient Grecians, with the wit and vivacity 
of modern Frenchmen. 


And here I cannot but admire the pro- 
vidential impolicy of the old Monarchy, 
which deviated from the principle of fimilar 
eſtabliſhments; which aimed at uniting the 
permanence of Deſpotiſm with the advance- 
ment of knowledge. We know that under 
the other arbitrary governments of the world, 
the acquiſition of learning is far from being 
encouraged; unleſs it be of that abſtruſe 
and merely theoretical kind, of which there 
is no danger that the multitude ſhould be 
enamoured : nay, rational ideas of religion 
among the people are ſo far deprecated in 
Catholic countries, that the ſervice of the 
church is ordained to be performed in a 
language unintelligible to the maſs of wor- 
ſhippers. But an affectation of refinement 

and 
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and genius led many of the Kings and great 
men in France, to become the patrons of 
ſcience: .nor did royal penetration perceive 
the danger, that a ſpirit of freedom, that 
lurking ſerpent, might lie concealed and 
cheriſhed under the flowers of adulation. 


Louis the XIVth, that extraneous com- 
pound of imbecility and celebrity, was moſt 
remarkably the dupe of his own vanity : 
the work of undermining deſpotiſm was be- 
gun in his reign; towards which he was 
led unintentionally to contribute. This Mo- 


narch, not content with the paraſitical ho- 


mage of Courtiers .and Sycophants, deter- 
mined to extend his fame beyond the nar- 
row precincts of Verſailles, by engaging the 
pen of genius and learning in his ſervice; 
and to tranſmit the memory of his reign to 
poſterity, as the æra of an Auguſtan age.— 
Infatuated with this paſſion for literary ho- 
nours, he collected round his throne the moſt 


celebrated of Poets and Philoſophers ; counte- 


nanced the labours of the famed French 
Academy with his protection, and in the 


purſuit of perſonal glory, ſhook to its foun- 


dation the authority of his ſucceſſors, by con- 


tributing to diſſipate the cloud of 1gnorance, 
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in which that authority was ſeated. But 
this conduct proceeded, not from greatneſs 
of deſign, but ignorance of the conſequences: 
the elegant phraſeology, in which they clothed 
their compliments, was grateful to the ear of 
royalty; the terms in which they magnified 
the uninterrupted victories, the political ſaga- 
city, or the literary attainments of the Grand 
Monarque, were not the leſs acceptable for 
being unfounded in reality: nor can we tell 
which moſt to admire, when we look into 
the Dedications, or the Academic Diſcourſes 
of the Day,, in the Prince the credulous 
'avidity, or in the Authors the unbluſhing 
prodigality, of adulation. Satiated with the 
extravagance of dedi atory compliment, he 
paſſed unnoticed thoſe ſcintillations of li- 
beral ſentiment, diſperſed through the pub- 
lications of the age, which occaſionally ſparkle 
through the cloud of ſervility, and betray the 
genuine feelings of the enlightened mind. 
There is one trait in the character of the times, 
which will be acknowledged by thoſe who 
are verſed in the productions of the great 
tragic poets, Corneille and Racine: at a pe- 
riod when both the theory of divine right, 
and the practice of the arbitrary ſyſtem ap- 
peared to be in the zenith of their glory 
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in France, the theatrical pieces of theſe au- 
thors, repreſented with the ſuffrage of uni- 
verſal approbation before popular audiences, 
thoſe particularly whoſe ſubje& was taken 
from ancient hiſtory or fable, were not un- 
frequently diſtinguiſhed by paſſages of a de- 
mocratic tendency, which would ſcarcely paſs 
the ordeal of the preſent Chamberlain's cri- 
ticiſm, in this more favoured age and country. 


Theſe little incidental ſallies made an im- 


perceptible, but permanent impreſſion on the 
public mind: confidence was gradually em- 


boldened by impunity, and the advances of 


free inquiry were ſhrouded under the co- 


vering of allegiance and attachment, till the 


political Argus was completely hoodwinked ; 
the diſcipline of deſpotiſm carelelsly relaxed, 
and the ſtrong holds of tyranny at laſt at- 
tacked and carried by the aſſault of popular 
enthuſiaſm, To this concluſion Voltaire and 
Rouſſeau, improving on the imperſect 'pat- 
tern of their predeceſſors, did not a little 
contribute: their attempts, more bold and 
methodical, though ſtill under the guidance 
of caution, and often under the diiguiſe of 
allegory, were more effectual: till by degrees 
the force of argument and * porgnancy of 
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ſatire produced that ſecret revolution in mers 
minds, which in due time openly burſt forth 
in their actions. But among the writers who 
have @ntributed towards this important 
change, I muſt direct the particular attention 
of the Reader to Monteſquieu ;* a man whole 
literary and philoſophical attainments procured 
him the reverence of Europe; whoſe patri- | 
otiſm, employing the powers of his mind 'to 
that nobleſt of purpoſes, the public good, ex- 
cited the gratitude by promoting the rational 
improvement of his countrymen. To him it 
was reſerved to impreſs upon the minds of 
Frenchmen that ſacred truth, that every part 
of the ſtate ought to be equally ſubject to the 
laws; to inſtruct them in that principle of 
nature and of equity, which obliges every 
citizen equally to contribute his proportion, 
towards the happineſs of the whole, in ſhort, 
to digeſt the principles of liberty and law into 
a regular ſyſtem. 


*The prophetic opinion of a cotemporary is remarkable; 
it is expreſſed in a note on one of Monteſquieu's letters to 
M. Solar.“ Lorſque M. de Solar en lu la premiere fois ” Eſprit 
des Loix, il dit, voila une livre qui operera une -revolution 
dans les eſprits en France.” —Duodec, Edit. vol. vii. Note 
on Montcſquieu's Letter to Solar. 
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Such was the progreſs of an event, ſo emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed among the memorabilia of 
hiſtory : an event which affords an awful 
warning to the potentates of the earth, not to 
attempt the unnatural union of ſlavery and 
civilization; not to indulge the impracticable 
hope, of being recorded in hiſtory as the be- 
nefattors, while they are in perſon the opprel- 
ſors of mankind. In the interval between, if 
I may be allowed to adopt ſuch a diſtinction, 
the mental and the attual revolution, when the 
inclination was ripened, but the opportunity 
wanting; though all was tranquil in appear- 
ance, and the uſual courſe of things continued, 
diſcerning ſpectators *could diſtinguiſh the 
ſubterranean ſtorm, the eruption of which was 
to overthrow with 1ts violence the deep-laid 
foundation of the monarchical eſtabliſhment. 
The ſame undiſtinguiſhing attachment to the 
perſon of the Monarch, the ſame veneration 
for the ceremonies of the Church, which cha- 
racterized paſt generations of Frenchmen, was 
profeſſed during the reign of Louis XVI. in 
public aſſemblies and promiſcuous company: 
but during the latter years of his ſovereignty, 
his ſubjects became licentious in the extreme 
in their animadverſions on his character, where 
the familiar intercourſe of private ſociety re- 
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moved the ſhackles of reſtraint : there the 
gluttony of the King and the gallantries of his 
Conſort were the unexhauſted topics of con- 
temptuous ridicule : there the notorious vices of 
the Prieſthood were humorouſly contraſted with 
the ſolemnity of their function; till the ſub- 
ſtance had nearly been confounded with the 
ſhadow of religion : there the penury of the 
Finances and the prodigality of the Court were 
canvaſſed and ſatirized with more than Re- 
publican ſeverity. In this diſordered ſtate was 
France for ſome time previous to the Revolu- 
tion: the face and figure remained fair and 
graceful to che eye; but diſeaſe and corruption 
preyed upon its vitals. At length the critical 
period either of diſſolution or renovation ar- 
rived: the ſhock was ſuſtained with unex- 
pected fortitude and compoſure, and the new 
regimen, to which the body politic was ſub- 
jected, ſeemed likely to reſtore vigour to the 
ſtate, and aſſiſt the operation of Reform, 


This event has been compared by many 
ſpeculatiſts to a Meteor darting through the 
ſky ; filling the beholders with aſtoniſhment 
and fear at its momentary appearance, and il- 
luminating the horizon with preternatural, but 
temporary radiance: and in conformity with 

this 


E 
this idea, they are waiting for its equally pre- 
cipitate evaneſcence, when the twilight of 
evening ſhall reſume its ſober reign among 
the habitations of men. But were I to hazard 
a conjecture concerning futurity, I ſhould liken 
it to the dawn of the morning, which an- 
nounces the approach of the riſing ſun ; that 
luminary, which ſheds a clear, a ſteady, and a 
beneficial radiance over the works of nature ; 
which often is obſcured by temporary clouds, 
and counteracted in its benign influence by the 
violence of paſſing tempeſts: which in its 
progreſs towards its meridian, can be impeded 
by no power in the univerſe, but will paſs in 
regular ſucceſſion through all the gradations 
of its glory, till it arrives at the limit of its 
courſe, and ſinks, with all the objetts on which 
its rays have been reflected, into the darkneſs 
of primeval night. Such will probably be 
found to be the progreſſion of rational im- 
provement and univerſal hberty, as yet in the 
imperſe& and defenceleſs ſtate of infancy : but 
which, notwithſtanding all the diſaſters which 
it has encountered, and is ſtill liable to ſuſtain, 
will gain ſtrength with maturity, and corre(t- 
neſs with experience; will obtain a firm eſta- 
bliſhment in all the political ſyſtems of mankind, 
and though delayed in its advances to ſu- 


premacy, 
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premacy, will retain and augment 1ts influence - 


and authority, as long as the world ſhall 
endure. 


By theſe extended views were many of the 
firſt movers of the Revolution animated : but 
they were found unequal to the performance 
of what they had judiciouſly planned ; ſo that 
when the firſt exceſſes of joy for the demo- 
lition of the King's Fortreſs (as Mr. Burke has 
delicately called the Baſtille) and for the eman- 

cipation of the country, had ſubſided; and the 
work of forming a Conſtitution, more difficult 
than that of overthrowing Deſpotiſm, was to be 
commenced ; the proſpect of happineſs was 
overſhadowed by the approach of tempeſts: 
it was then diſcovered by the intrigues and 
party-animoſities of the National Aſſembly, and 
the influence of the corruption, which royalty 
found means to exerciſe, even in the ſtate of 
impotency to which it was reduced; that per- 
manent order and tranquillity, the end to which 
the inſurrection was directed, was further from 
attainment, than the vivacity of hope would at 
firft permit the people to believe, 


It would be needleſs to detail circumſtances 
already well known: for which reaſon J ſhall 
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paſs over the frequent diſſenſions which the 
intereſt and ambition of political leaders oc- 
caſioned; the ſtruggles between the remnant 
of the Court-Party, and the candidates for 
popular favour; and the jealouſy which the 
incongruities of the new Conſtitution generated 
between the Legiſlative and Executive Go- 
vernment : evils which led to continual tumults 
and diſturbances, during the four years of li- 
mited monarchy. I have before mentioned 
the cordial diſpoſition of the French towards 
this country, as it appeared in 1791, which 
made a temporary reſidence among that ho{- 
pitable people not more intereſting to the 
curioſity, than gratifying to the national pre- 
judices of Enghſhmen. I can further affirm 
from obſervation, that Republican principles, 
even at ſo late a period of the Revolution, and 
when the King's recent flight to Varennes had 
juſtly rendered him ſuſpected, were neither 


general nor popular among the citizens: and 
that a man who at a much frequented table 


 Ahote at Orleans was one day arguing in 
favour of a change in the form of government, 
appeared to me to be received by the company 
with almoſt as much contempt and averſion, 
as the abettor of a ſimilar ſcheme would at this 
ume excite in a Miniſterial club in England. 


IR This, 
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This, together with the determined refuſal of 
ſuch a propoſition in the National Aſſembly, 
which, in the midſt of the indignation excited 
by the Royal treachery, was propounded but 
by a few individuals, and abandoned by general 
conſent ; proves that the adoption of Repub- 
licaniſm was not the reſult of a ſettled plan 
from the commencement of the Revolution, 
but grew out of the circumſtances of the 
times, and the inveterate oppoſition of prin- 
ciple, which was continually widening the 
breach between the Court and the people. 
The demonſtrations of joy and the proofs of 
unanimity, which ſucceeded the King's accept- 
ance of the Conſtitution, flattered the hopes of 
peaceful citizens : but the purpoſes to which 
the prerogative was imprudently apphed, and 
the clandeſtine intelligence between Louis and 
his foreign connections, with the impertinent 
interference of neighbouring powers in matters 
of domeſtic concern, threw the kingdom into a 
ſtate of convulſion, Which foreboded the utmoſt 
horrors of civil contention. At length, the 
multiplied inſtances of treachery on the part 
of the Royal Family and their partizans, the 
unwarranted menaces and the hoſtile move- 
ments of the Emperor; the deſire of the 


citizens to reap the harveſt of their toils, by 
| eſtabliſhing 
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eſtabliſhing a government over which they 
ſhould havea real, as well as nominal influence, 
paved the way for a ſecond Revolution, more 
powerful in its effects, and more important in its 
conſequences than the firſt.* 


Having curſorily reviewed the tranſactions 
of the Revolution, it will be proper to notice 
the change which has been produced in the 
national character. The review which has 
been taken of their manners and diſpoſitions 
antecedent to theſe great events, has demon- 
ſtrated the poſſeſſion of inherent virtue, 
clouded and obſcured by the vices of go- 
vernment : the luxury of a Court had engen- 
dered habits of frivolity; the morals of a 
Court had encouraged inconſtancy and inſin- 
cerity : the prepoſterous inequalities of con- 
dition had overwhelmed the ſenſe of natural 
independence, and habituated the mind to the 
exactions of uſurped ſuperiority. But in the 
courſe of the late ſtruggles, difficulties and 
hardſhips have reſtored the enfeebled energies 


* The meetings of the noted Auſtrian Committee at Pa- 
ris during the ſummer of 1792, till the tenth of Auguſt 
changed the face of things, were as regular and as well known 
to the public as the mecting of the Cabinet-Council at St. 
James's. 
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of the people; the circumſtances of the times 
have enforced the neceſſity of hardihood and 
irugality, and the abolition of that foe to great 
undertakings, luxury: the bravery, the ſenti- 
ments of honour, the impatience of inſult 
which formerly diſtinguiſhed them, , are ſtill 
cheriſhed ; while the characteriſtic levity, which 
counteracted the efficacy of theſe qualities, is 
converted by the ſpirit of liberty into indefa- 
tigable perſeverance and unſhaken conſtancy. 
Theſe eſſential alterations of character, though 
extraordinary, are not unaccountable: favor- 
able opportunities and perilous contingencies 
have alternately conſpired to mature the la- 
tent ſeeds of magnanimity; if proſperity be 
the completion of the harveſt, adverſity will 
have been the inſtrument of cultivation. 


The precipitation with which particular 
meaſures have been carried, and the ſanguinary 
cataſtrophes, too frequently diſgraceful to the 
cauſe in which France is engaged, have excited 
deep regret in the boſoms of rational advocates 
for the rights of humanity, and vociferous re- 
proaches from the mouths of penſioners on 
the corruptions of government. The exceſſes, 
of which the champions for liberty have been 
guilty, have unbluſhingly been adduced as 


juſtifications 


4 


juſtifications of arbitrary eneroachments: from 


the misfortunes which have befallen an infant 


republic, it has been argued that freedom is 
dangerous under every form, and that the 
eternal torments of inveterate deſpotiſm may 
be better endured, than the temporary pur- 
gatory of a revolution. But theſe outrageous 
diſputants ſhould recollect, that candour invites 
us to view the fair fide of every character; and 
without engaging in the impious attempt of 
vindicating cruelties, which from my ſoul I 
abhor and lament, I muſt aſſert that the general 
conduct of the French during the preſent con- 
teſt has not aſſimilated itſelf to particular in- 
ſtances of barbarity : but paying due reſpect 
to all reaſonable objections againſt them, I 
ſhall conclude my delineation of their preſent 
features by pourtraying a remarkable trait : 

that they ſeem determined to adhere to the 
ſtricteſt forms of their new government in 
the organization of their political and moral 
ſyſtem ; that they are erecting the ſuperſiruc- 


ture of their commonwealth on the venerable 


foundations of Greece and Rome ; and that in 
the republican auſterity of their principles 
and practice, they approve themſelves the 
emulous imitators of the examples afforded 
by antiquity, 

3 And 


* 
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And are theſe pages to contain nothing but a 


bare- faced panegyric on our enemies ? Would 


it not be the part of patriotiſm rather to en- 
courage the zeal of our countrymen by favor- 
able repreſentations, than to damp their ardour 
in the purſuit of conqueſt, by prognoſtications 


of ſucceſs to their opponents? I cannot ac- 


quieſce in the juſtice of ſuch an objection. I 
know that it has been the policy of Miniſterial 
partizans, to flatter the hopes of the country, 
by repreſenting the diſtreſs and deſpondency of 
the French as equal to their profligacy and 
enormities: to counteract the dangerous ten- 
dency of ſuch bombaſt, invented upon no 
ſhadow of foundation, is worthy the endeavour 
of an advocate for peace: and I cannot help 
thinking, that a man, who repreſents the pol- 
fible and probable conſequence of intemperate 
proceedings with a caution perhaps too earneſt 
for the occaſion, delerves better of the ſociety 
to which he belongs, than another; who incites 
his fellow-citizens to exertions, the failure of 
which is deſtruction, for the precarious attain- 
ment of viſionary benefits, originating and 
perhaps ending in the reveries of 1magination. 
To acknowledge virtue, where it exiſts in an 
adverſary, is the part of liberality: to ſcru- 
tinize the conſequences of our own actions 

with 
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with ſeverity, is the part of prudence and for- 


titude : no prejudice to our cauſe can reſult- 


from the one; no diſaffection to our country 
can be argued from the other. With theſe 
ſentiments ever preſent to my mind, I ſhall 
endeavour to draw practical concluſions from 
the recital I have made, and from other facts 
which I may be led to adduce: to ſhew the 
benefit we may derive to our own intereſt, from 
a juſt apprehenſion of the enemy's character 
and circumſtances ; the only valuable end to 


which Eſſays of this kind can be directed. 


And now, when the whole tenor of the Re- 
volution is preſſed on our recollection, what 
credit can we give to the aſſurances of thoſe, 
who repreſent the French as on the point of 
capitulation ? With what grace can we unite 
in ſentiment with men, who laſt year inſpirited 
us with the fruitleſs hope of conquering, and 
this year conſole us with the charitable project 
of ſtarving, twenty-five millions of human 
beings ? But are we to allow nothing for the 
reſiſtance, which theſe twenty-five millions of 
human beings will make againſt the ſubverſion 
of all, which they have been labouring to 
eſtabliſh? Are ve to ſuppoſe that what has coſt 
fo much time, ſo much exertion, ſo many lives, 

will 
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will be relinquiſhed in little time, with little 
exertion, at the expence of but few lives? 
Will che people of France conſent, not to ga- 
ther the fruits of what they have reared and 
brought to maturity ? Can it be imagined that 
having firſt overthrown the eſtabliſhed order of 
things, they will aſſiſt in the re-eſtabliſnment 
of that order? Poſſeſſions, which are labori- 

ouſly acquired, are wont to be anxiouſly pre- 
ſerved; difhculty in attainment 1s ſeldom fol- 
lowed by facility in renunciation. Where 
then is the proſpect of termination to this 
conteſt ? If we, with little apparent intereſt 
in the iſſue, feel bold enough to proceed in ſo 
doubtful a career, will our adverſaries, who 
are fighting pro aris et focts, not rival us in 


_ perſeverance ? Let us calculate the oppoſition 


we may expect from the reſiſtance we have 
experienced, The moſt prominent feature in 
the Republican character as exhibited in France, 
has been obſerved to be prodigality of life. 
Now this is a quality, which above all others 
renders an individual formidable; when ex- 
tended to a whole army or nation, it almoſt 
makes them in vulnerable and irreſiſtible. In- 
deed they virtually become ſo; for as no in- 
ferior conſiderations bias their actions, it is 
only by extermination that victory can be 

obtained, 
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obtained, when each individual prizes liberty 
above life. When only a ſew, when only 
thouſands cheriſh this ſentiment, it is poſſible 
to deſtroy the phalanx, and impoſe the yoke 
of ſubjection on an ignoble multitude: but 
when this ſpirit becomes univerſal amongſt 
millions; when not to feel it 1s infamy, when 
not to act from it is treaſon, the moſt decided 
votaries of the confederate powers muſt feel 
the impracticability of deſtroying ſuch a 
hydra.“ 


When we read the Conventional details of 
individual bravery, we feel animated and in- 
tereſted: the heroiſm of ancient times appears 


* Mr. Mallet du Pan ſeems ſtrongly impreſſed with this 
ſentiment, as the following, among many paſſages in his 
« Conſidemtions, will ſufficiently ſhew. 


Ce ſerait done une mẽpriſe funeſte de conſidẽrer le dif- 
ferend actuel, comme une guerre ordinaire de Puiſſance 4 
Puiſſance, de compter excluſivement ſur l'efficacitè de la meil- 
lure armee, d' oppoſer de vieilles regles à des conjonctures 
inovies, de combattre, par des meſures de routine, des hom- 
mes qui ont paſſẽs tous les procedes connus, et de $'enfer- 
mer, pour y perir, dans un cercle de moyens dont une Epre- 
uve, dangereuſe 4 prolonger, a deja manifeſts l'inſuffi- 


ſance.“ 
* 


; A . revived 
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revived among the moderns; the ideal ex- 
ploits of the fabulous ages are verified in real 
life. When we turn our attention to the 
achievements of their armies, we feel more 
forcibly the influence of ſentiment on action: 
at times we find them confounded by the ſu- 
perior diſcipline of their adverſaries; we read 
of thouſands ſlain in a fingle battle ; of engage- 
ments which in common wars would have been 
deemed deciſive : but of what avail is this? 
The routed forces rally ; tens of thouſands 
preſent themſelves to occupy the vacancy of 
thouſands ; the ſurvivors emulate the valour, 
and court the fortune of the dead, and life is 
only valued as it leads to victory. Thoſe who 
have examined the details of the two laſt cam- 
paigns, even as given in our own Gazettes, 
will be ſenſible that this picture is not too 
highly coloured: the conqueſts which the 
French have gained (to do juſtice to the mi- 
litary character of the Combined Armies) have 
not been eaſy : their ſucceſs has not been de- 


rived from the impetuoſity of an onſet; they 


have waded to victory through the blood of 
their fellow-ſoldiers. 


But a ſtronger indication of the ee 
W ith which the iruggle may be continued, 
2 5 8 
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the ſilent magnanimity with which they en- 
counter diſaſters, and the tried fidelity with 
which they have reliſted temptation. To ſut- 
fer the miſeries of life with patience, has been 
accounted more heroic, than to die with foru- 
tude : and this ſpecies of heroiſm has been 
wonderfully exemplified by the French. Ad- 
verſity is more favorable to the human cha- 
racter than proſperity : a remark juſt in the 
general, and particularly applicable to the 
French. The unſhaken ſtoiciſm, with which 
garriſons have at once vwitneſſed the confla- 
gration of their towns and the demolition of 
their works ; with which they have ſuſtained 
the preſſure of famine, is too well atteſted to 
need detail—the Britiſh ſoldiery have borne 
honorable teſtimony to the defence of Valen- 
ciennes ; and the patriotic deſperation of the 
inhabitants of Landau, when exhauſted of the 
ordinary means of ſuſtenance within, when 
aſſailed by the inceſſant operations of the 
enemy from without, when enticed by the 
flattering offer of ſalvation and recompence - 
on their ſurrender, will be honoured and ap- 
proved by the univerſal ſuffrage of unpreju— 
diced poſterity. I have often been much 
{track by the deſcription of the French Pro- 
teſtants beſieged In Rochelle by the French 


King. 
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King, as given by Mrs. Macaulay in her Hiſ- 
tory of England. The circumſtances of this 
ſiege bear ſo ſtrong a reſemblance to thoſe at- 
tending the late ſiege of Landau; the magnani- 
mity exhibited on the two occaſions is ſo ſimilar, 
and the obſervation of the hiſtorian ſo well 


deſerving to be noticed, that I ſhall tranſcribe 
the paſſage: 


« Of twenty-two thouſand perſons who had 
been ſhut up in the town, four thouſand alone 
ſurvived the hardſhips that they had under- 


gone. The living not being in number ſuffi- 


cient, or in a condition to bury the dead, 
vermin and birds of prey fed on the expoſed 
carcaſſes. The dying carried their own coffins 
into the church-yards, and there lay down and 
breathed their laſt. Rats, dogs, cats, 'mice, 
human fleſh, and other diſtaſteful food, had 
been the only proviſion on which theſe mar- 
tyrs to the cauſe of Religion and Liberty had 
for ſome time fed. The few inhabitants that ſur- 
vived theſe miſeries appeared like the ſkeletons 
of men. The {tory of their ſufferings ſhews 
the mighty influence that virtue has over a 
people actuated by a juſt ſenſe of Freedom, 
that 1t not only over-balances every motive 
of {el{-preſervation, ſubdues thoſe frailties that 


are 


1 
are inſeparable from humanity, but raiſes the 


mind above the ſenſe of evils that are the moſt 
inſupportable to the nature of man.” 


The attachment of the French ſoldiery to 
their country and Revolution, appears in a 
ſtriking point of view on the defalcation of 
Dumourier. What were the expectations, 
what the diſappointment of Europe on that 
occaſion! When the news of that event ar- 
rived, it was immediately concluded, that from 
the General's popularity the troops would 
catch the contagion, remain attached to his 
Standard, and unite with him to cruſh that 
liberty, they had ſo nobly laboured to aſſert. 
Thoſe conjectures were even magnified into 
certainty: and a rumor for ſome time pre- 
vailed, that theſe converts to Ariſtocracy were 
marching to Paris in a body. Dumourier in- 
deed evidently reckoned on his influence over 
the minds of the Soldiers; and flattered him- 
ſelf chat his talents of perſuaſion could unſettle 
their attachment to the Republic. But as 
ſurrounding nations were aſtontthed, ſo may 
they be inſtructed by the behaviour of this pa- 
triotic army; with exceptions too inconſider- 
able to mention, they manifeſted their zeal for 
the ſervice of their country to be founded on 

| | principle, 
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principle, and uninfluenced by the viciſſitudes 
of fortune. Though in circumſtances of peril 
the moſt imminent, in which the military ta- 
lents of their Commander could ill be ſpared, 
in which their own . preſervation ſeemed to 
depend on their adherence to him, they re- 
fuſed with generous indignation the treachery 
propoſed, and awaited the deciſion of their 
deſtiny in the conſcientious performance of 
their duty. The diſpaſſionate ſteadineſs diſ- 
played on this occaſion is rarely obſervable in 
the conduct of large bodies: the feelings either 
of approbation or diſpleaſure are uſually con- 
tagious and violent; the deſertion of a leader 
is calculated to excite. a fpirit of revenge 
among the objects of his treachery. But in 
this inſtance the ſentiment of fidelity to their 
obligations appeared admirably blended with 
affection towards the partner of their labours ; 
they continued at their poſts, but ſuffered the. 
degraded chief to depart ; they refrained from 
upbraiding his verſatility, but witneſſed with 
filent regret this unaccountable renunciation 
of-fame, ſo anxiouſly ſought and ſo deſervedly 
acquired, 

The conduct of the National Convention, t 
whether on occalions of ſucceſs or diſappoint- 

ment, 


E | 
ment, cannot with propriety be overlooked : 


in the moment of victory, the ſolemnity with 
which they inſtitute civic feſtivals, the enthu- 


ſiaſm with which they congratulate the authors 


of their triumph, and the vivacity with which 
they participate- in the rejoicings of the po- 
pulace, have a wonderful tendency to feed the 
flame of patriotiſm among the citizens, and to 
inſpire them with confidence at once in the pa- 
ternal care, and brotherly affection of their 
Repreſentatives. The addreſſes which are 
from time to time circulated through the 
Departments and the Armies, are admirably 
adapted to diſſeminate the Revolutionary 
principles, and inſpire a meritorious 1ntem- 
perance of courage amongſt the Soldiers. The 
addreſs to the Army before Toulon“ produced 


an almoſt inſtantaneous effect, in the alacrity , 


with which the recapture of the place was ac- 
compliſhed. The penman of that compoſition 


* This animated addreſs runs thus: 


« Inhabitants of the Southern countries, you, into whoſe 
ſouls a fiery atmoſphere has infuſed generous paſſions, and 
the burning enthuſiaſm that creates grand ſucceſs,” &c. &c. 


For the compoſition at full length, I refer my readers to 
the „ Political State of Europe,“ vol. v. page 443+ 


exhibited 
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exhibited no inconſiderable knowledge of hu- 
man nature; one of the ſtrongeſt paſſions in 
the breaſt of man 1s that of rivalſhip : this 
operates among individuals, but more ſtrongly 
among nations; nor does it always originate in 
claſhing intereſts or diſcordant principles; it is 
often merely local, and exiſts between the op- 
polite extremities of the ſame community. 
The addreſs in queſtion accommodates this 
local prejudice to the advantage of the public; 
after having enumerated and extolled the vic- 
tories of the Northern Armies, in a ſtrain of 
animation which muſt warm every reader, it 
exhorts the men of the South not to be out- 
done by the inhabitants of a leſs favoured 
region: to ſhew themſelves invigorated by the 
geniality of their climate, and as they carry 
off the prize from their brethren in the boun- 
ties of nature, to excel them in the ardor of 
enterprize. By ſuch ſuggeſtions was popular 
enthuſiaſm wound to its higheſt pitch; and 
the Britiſh Miniſter was precluded from boaſt- 
ing to Parliament of an event, which had been 
magnified by the hireling publications of the 
day as the moſt brilliant of the campaign. 


To paſs to the behaviour of the Conven- 
tion under adverſe circumſtances : though 


philoſophic 


; lyſtem. The change had been more critical 

and univerſal than that which took place in 
* 1789. Then new modifications were introduced 
5 into che exiſting Government: now both the 
i +. form 


L 
philoſophic calmneſs among them is not ſo 
ſurpriſing, as in the promiſcuous aſſemblage 
of an Army, it is equally beneficial in its ef- 
fects. Deſervedly as the exceſſes, to which 
party animoſity has given rite in that Aſſem- 


bly, have been reprobated, the tranquil dig- 


nity with which intelligence of diſaſters has 
been uſually ſuſtained, and the manly exertions 
by which the tranquillity of Paris has been 
preſerved on ſuch occaſions, muſt extort ad- 
miration from the moſt prejudiced of their 
detractors. As an inſtance in ſupport of this 
remark, let the ſituation of public affairs be 
conſidered, at the time'when the preſent Con- 
vention verified their Powers. 


A ſecond Revolution had juſt taken place: 
the country had demanded a Republic, the 
Conſtituted Authorities of the late Govern- 
ment were conſequently ſuſpended, and time 
was requiſite to ſupply the deficiency with a le- 
gal ſubſtitution: perſonal fortitude and perſonal 


authority therefore in the new Delegates could 


only prevent the total diſorganization of the 
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form and the ſubſtance was deſtroyed, to be 
created anew : the machinations of the adhe- 
rents to Royalty were conſequently to be ob- 
viated, the concealed ambition of pretended 
Champions for Republicaniſm was to be ſup- 
preſſed, and the enormities of a deſperate and 
worthleſs band, who render periods of diffi- 
culty ſubſervient to their own purpoles of 
rapacity and violence, of whoſe fury ſuch me- 
lancholy examples had recently been wit- 
neſſed, were to be reſtrained. 


Here one would think was ſufficient em- 
ployment for all good citizens; but to com- 
plete the accumulation of their diſtractions, 
the enemy was advancing to their gates, and 
the apprehenſions of civil diſcord were ab- 
lorbed in the imminence of that deſtruction, 
by which a noble and populous city was to 
expiate its offences, committed againſt Royalty. 
But amidſt theſe multiplied calamities, the 
ſpirit of the Nation remained unbroken : the 
Convention proceeded in the buſineſs allotted 
them with united vigour and dehberation : they 
employed themſelves in forming a Conſti- 
tution, which the machinations of foreign 
powers threatened to render abortive: they 
gave its due ſhare of attention to every mea- 

ite 
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ſure which could inſure internal tranquillity ; 
they combated the fears and quickened the 
exertions of the multitude, and declared their 
reſolution, that they would remain at their 
poſts, and be buried under the ruins of their 
Hall, ſooner than deſert the Metropolis, or 
betray the confidence of their Conſtituents. 
Let not the prejudice of opinion, or reluc- 
tance to acknowledge the merits of an adver- 
ſary, withhold the approbation due to theſe 
inſtances of patriotiſm : let not the mention of 
facts, which are founded in reality, and will 
form a diſtinguiſhed chapter in the hiſtory of 
mankind, be imputed to the ſiniſter motive, of 
depreciating by compariſon the virtues of our 
countrymen ; but to a ſincere deſire of repre- 

ſenting exiſting circumſtances in their true 
colours, and carrying my fellow-citizens from 
the examination of truth to the knowledge 
of their true intereſts. 5 

Nor did the people at large. neglect to emu- 
late the conſtancy of their Repreſentatives; 
the cheerfulneſs with which all claſſes, women 
as well as men, aſſiſted to work in the en- 
trenchments which were forming round Paris; 
the fortitude with which they ſupported 


the idea of an enemy at the very barriers. 


of 
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of the Capital ; the obedience rendered to the 
decrees of the Convention, mark the deten 
mined character of this newly modelled 


- 


people. 


Nor can the ſcenes of tumult, which pre- 
ceded or followed this epoch, invalidate the 
Juſtice of the foregoing obſervations : the out- 
rages to which I allude originated in different 
cauſes; from the tranſactions of the 10th of 


Auguſt 1792, a ſuſpicion had gone forth, that 


certain parties among the Citizens had con- 
ſpired to deliver the country into the hands of 
the invaders ; hence aroſe the horrors of Sep- 
tember. At enormities of this nature hu- 
manity {hudders ; but that the public indig- 


nation ſhould be rouſed againſt the authors, real 
or ſuppoſed, of ſuch a project, we cannot won- 
der, though our hearts recoil from the mode 


of executing vengeance : all men muſt regret, 
that the imputed criminality was not ſifted and 


examined, and- appropriate puniſhment in- 


flicted on the offenders; but that the innocent 
and the guilty were involved in one confu- 
ſion, and fell victims to the temporary ty- 
ranny of anarchy. I muſt take occaſion how- 
ever to refute the calumnies by which the 
whole French Nation has been aſperſed, in 

conlequence 
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conſequence of theſe lamented tranſactions; 
they have from hence been ſaid, as a people, 
to be ſanguinary and barbarous in their 
diſpoſitions; but ſuch a general concluſion 
from the evidence of particular facts is a 
libel, not upon the French, but upon hu- 
man nature.* There is no nation under 
the ſun that deſerves to be branded with 
ſuch an accuſation; the force of intereſt 
or paſſion may warp men from their 
duty; the ſavage may be influenced to the 
perpetration of murder by the diftates of 
revenge, or for the poſſeſſion of a ſkin; 
the civilized barbarian may be induced, by 
the temptations which corrupt governments 
hold forth, to plot the deſtruction of his 
rival: but remove the temptation, remove 


 # So far is it from being true that the executions of Sep- 
tember 1792, indicate the ferocious diſpoſition of Frenchmen 
in general, that Englith travellers who were in Paris at the 
time declare, that the whole maſſacre was perpetrated by not 
more than fifty perſons. It will be conſidered as diſgraceful 
to the public that ſuch barbarities were not reſiſted ; but 
thoſe who recollect the riots in London in 1780, will ac- 
knowledge that there is in all large bodies an aſtoniſhing 
torpor, which prevents them from reſiſting the violence of 
a deſperate banditti ; till 1 by the urgent neceſſity 
of ſelf-defence. . . 


the 
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the fin chat does moſt * beſet che indi- 
vidual or the nation, and you will not find 
that God has dealt unequally by his crea- 
tures; that he has granted a monopoly of 
all the virtues to this or that nation, in 
civilized - or in ſavage life, or that he has 
connected the true knowledge of himſelf 
with an adherence to any particular ſyſtem 
of human policy, as ſtate-fanatics in their 
unwile zeal have lately enden to 
evince. | 


To return to our particular caſe; either 


ſuch conſpiracies were really formed, or the 
charge was fabricated; if the plots exiſted, 
what wonder that the dregs of the people, 
the refule and ſcorn of the community, by 
whom theſe terrors were executed, {ſhould 
be wrought on by their malicious and de- 
ſigning leaders, to adopt danger as a pretext 
for plunder ? If fabricated, great was the 
guilt of the fabricators ; but, the influence 
of the fabrication on the minds of the po- 
pulace, whom it deceived, was in proportion 
to the conſequences that would have at- 
tended the reality. The paſſions of the people 
have ſince that time carried them to great 


lengths on ſeveral | occaſions, and to a ſe- 
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verity of puniſhment unprecedented: this 
effect is to be referred to civil diſſenſions as 
its cauſe; their proſecution of the Emigrants, 
of the Rebels of La Vendee, of the Briſſo- 
tines, has been unrelenting; for they have 
conſidered theſe factions as unnatural, be- 
cauſe domeſtic enemies; but it does not ap- 
pear that they have treated priſoners of war 
with lels humanity, than the oppoſite party 
have ſhewn to theirs. But objections ſuch 
as theſe, allowing them to be juſt, do not 
affect my argument: I {till aver that the 
common cauſe has been ſupported with 
energy; that when the Duke of Brunſwick 
was on his march to Paris, unanimity ſprang 
out of diſcord : that the nation ſhook off the 


trammels of prejudice and party; and that 


every man at that moment laboured for the 


one great object; the ſupport of national 


independence and the extirpation of the in- 
vaders. 


I have dwelt the longer on the civil. 


diſſenſions of France, becauſe it is a ſtrong 


point in my argument, that we derive little 


realon for conſolation or hope from thoſe 


diſſenſions. When have the ſquabbles of the 


Convention paralyzed the attivity of the 
Armies ? 
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Armies ? Even now, when the Sycophants 


of the Miniſter exult in the application of 


the adage, a houſe divided againſt itſelf 


cannot ſtand,” are not the French arms vic- 


torious in every quarter? Does not Germany 
ſhrink at their vicinity? A nation that can 
ſhew itſelf ſo formidable amidſt the conten- 
tions of party, will it not be ſtill more 


formidable if unanimity ſhould enſue ? If the 


armies partake not the ſpirit of diſtruſt and 
inſurrection, of what avail to us is the ex- 
iſtence of that fpirit in remote provinces?* 


But there is reaſon to apprehend that ve 


are deceived in chat particular: that parties 
are conſolidated in France, that the voice 


of the Nation has confirmed the leaders of 


* Cepedant une annee vient de $*ecouler au milieu des 
corabats, et rien encore n'a fait flechir les reſiſtances! L'edi- 


free eſt 1ezarde par les ſecouſſes interieures, mais les colonnes - 


vacillantes ne perdent point leurs predeſtaux. Pas une ville 
n'ouvre volontairement ſes portes; pas un bataillon ne dẽſerte 
ſes drapeaux, pas une armee ne cede le terrein fans le diſ- 
puter avec acharnement ; le cri de Royauté n'a pas encore 
paſſe la Loire inferieure; le fanatiſme s'alimente par les ca- 


Jamites ; les ſoldats meurent, d' autres les remplacent; on 


n* appercolt ni terreur, ni laſſitude, ni reſipiſcence. Mallet 
du Pan, page 40. 
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the: Mountain in their authority, and that 
the preſent ſyſtem is, with very few difſen- 
tients, the decided election of the people. 


The circumſtances which have lately been ad- 
duced in Parliament as reaſons for the conti- 
nuance of the war, are ſuch as, if juſtly conſi- 
dered, muſt extinguiſh the hope of cruſhing the 
power of our Opponents: It has been argued, 
that the ſupplies, which their Executive Go- 
vernment. has hitherto obtained for carrying 
on their operations, muſt ſoon fail; the prin- 
ciple on which they are levied being unjuſt 
in itſelf, and exciting revolt among the Ci- 
tizens. But where does this appear? The 
expedients | which” they have adopted ſeem 
likely to afford them reſources for a long 
time to come; and whatever an opulent 
Ariſtocracy may think of their juſtice, they 


cannot fail to accord with the ſentiments of 


the multitude : ſince the aim of the Legiſla- 
ture has uniformly been, to proportion every 
man's burden to. his ability ; to require from 


wealth contributions adequate to its ſuper- 


fluities, that the narrow pittance of induſ- 
trious poverty may not be invaded by the 
preſſing neceſſities of the times. An obſer- 
vation frequently made by Mr. Fox, * that 

N it 
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it is impoſſible to deviſe productive taxes, 
that will not ultimately fall upon the lower 
claſſes,” is juſt, as apphed to our own, and 
other eſtabliſhed governments ; but means 
have been found in France to obviate this 
difficulty, which though generally reprobated 
as unjuſt, I cannot find in my heart to cen- 
ſure or regret : I mean heavy exactions from 
perſons known to be wealthy, and reſtrictions 
on the indulgence of luxury. They have 
literally reduced to practice what Mr. Mar- 
tin, a reſpectable Member, pleaſantly ſug- 
geſted to the Houſe of Commons : that 
rather than the poor man, who had only 
bread and cheeſe, ſhould be reduced to a 
cruſt. of bread alone, the National Repreſen- 
tatives, and other great men might be re- 
duced to dine on one courſe inſtead: of 
- tWO, 5 


Io revert to the extraordinary reſources 
of France: in the firſt place, they have ap- 
propriated the gold and ſilver of the Churches 
to the expences of the community; and for 
this act of ſacrilege they have been furi- 
ouſly anathematized by the pious devotees 
of the Hierarchy, both in and out of Par- 
liament. But ſurely there was nothing ſo 


very 
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very exceptionable to the eye of reaſon in 
this proceeding. What glory to God, what 
advantage to man could accrue from the 
ſplendid baubles of ſuperſtitious ceremony ? 
What ſhould prevent the precious' metals 
and ſtones, which had been ſequeſtered for 
ages from all purpoſes of utility, from being 
applied to the immediate exigencies of the 
ſtate? But it is ſaid, the people had no 
right to ſeize on theſe valuables without 
the conſent of their owners, the Clergy. 
A Legiſlature appointed by the people are 
certainly juſtified in arranging and diſtri- 
buting property to the greateſt benefit of 
the public: upon this principle it is that 
Acts of Parliaments are paſſed for forming 
canals, or widening thoroughfares in cities : 
in which caſes the individual proprietors of 
lands or houſes are obliged to ſurrender 
their property to the community, to their 
private detriment, for an indemnification in 
their own opinion perhaps greatly inſufficient. 
Upon this equitable principle a little ex- 
tended, the appropriation of Eccleſiaſtical 
ornaments might poſſibly be juſtified, But 
we may go upon different grounds; and 
with much propriety argue, that the Clergy 
had no property in them ; they were of the 
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nature of fixtures in the Church, placed 
there to expedite the reciprocal duties of 
the worſhipper and the officiating Miniſter. 
When the worſhippers wiſhed to transfer 
the, having no further uſe for them in 
their devotions, to civil purpoſes, what ground 
of complaint had the Prieſt, who was ſup- 
poſed to derive as little temporal benefit 
from ſilver ſaints and golden chalices as the 
Layman? It has turned out indeed, to the 
mortification of the prophane - plunderers, 
that ſpiritual conſolation alone did not attach 
the Fathers to theſe objetts of their adora- 
tion : many a bedizened Virgin of the Church 
has been ſtripped of her real Diamonds, 
and glittered in the almoſt equal ſplendor 
of Pariſian paſte, But whether the ſeizure 
of this property be conformable to juſtice 
or not, one thing 1s certain, in which we 
are materially concerned ; that the meaſure 
has enriched their Tan to a degree, 
which can hardly be credited but by thoſe, 
who have vitneſſed the external magnifi- 
cence, and are acquainted with the concealed 
ſtorehouſes of the Catholic Churches. 


Another reſource ariſes from the rigor, 
with which perſons of real property are taxed 
| for 
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for the maintenance of the Republic. This 
has been alleged to be a future opening 
for civil commotions, and but a tranſitory 
advantage in the hands of the Convention. 
Reaſons have before been given for ſup- 
poſing, that the people will uphold their 
Adminiſtration in a meaſure, which exone- 
rates the induſtrious from the partial ſeverity 
of taxation: but the propoſition from which 
the foregoing inference 1s derived muſt be 
noticed ; no Miniſter in this country would 
dare to go ſuch lengths againſt the landed 
and commercial intereſts, which in ſuch a 
caſe would unite, and hurl him from his 
ſeat of power: the ruling Powers in France 
have deeply trenched upon the lawful rights 
of thele claſſes, from a time-ſerving predi- 
lection towards the mob; and thence it is 
inferred that the time is at hand, when the 
reſpectable people of the country will join to 
arreſt the deſperate courſe of a faction, and 
reſtore decency and ſubordination in the 
management of the National concerns. But 
a contrary inference may with equal pro- 
priety be drawn from this circumſtance: if 
perſons, who from ſuperiority of talents . 
improvement, from the influence which 
perty gives to every man among his 2 
bourhood, 
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bourhood, muſt neceffarily acquire conſi- 
derable weight in ſociety; if ſuch perſons 
have not oppoſed. theſe requiſitions of the 
Executive Power with all their influence, if 
they have been contented to endure more 
than perſons of their own ſtation in other 
countries would endure; what I would aſk 
is the cauſe of theſe conceſſions, but that 
this phantom of liberty is to their deranged 
optics a ſubſtance; that they do not feel 
themſelves grievouſly afflicted, by what we 
confider as the miſeries of their ſituation ? 
Much has been ſaid about the means em- 
ployed to keep the country in ſubjeQion : 
but that the nation, which can ſhew itſelf 
ſo powerful againſt foreign invaders, ſhould 
be unable to cruſh its domeſtic oppreſſors, 
if it ſaw them in the light of oppreſſors, is 
an inconſiſtency for which I cannot account. 


The ſame deference to the Convention, 
which appears on the ſubject of finance, 
may be obſerved in other branches of the 
Government, in all the proceedings of the 
Citizens. In obedience to the decrees of the 
Legiſlature, Generals have been arreſted at 
the head of their Armies, and carried before 
the tribunal of juſtice: no murmur has been 


heard 
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heard againſt the authority which directed 
the meaſure; no mutiny has enſued from the 
attachment of the Soldiers to their caſhiered 
Officers, or from the hardſhips of the ſer- 
vice to themſelves: no inſtance can be ad- 
duced in which a Regiment has refuſed to 


face the enemy, or to ſupply with the en- 


thuſiaſm of courage the deficiency of num- 
bers or of diſcipline: In vain does the Britiſh 
Miniſter aſſert, that theſe exertions, which 
he confeſſes to be extraordinary, muſt be of 
ſhort duration, as proceeding ſolely from 
the fear of the Guillotine. Whence does 
this fear of the Guillotine ariſe? Who has 
the directions of its operations? The people 
of whom the armies are a part. Their 
bravery Mr. Pitt avers to be the effect of 
terror. What ſhould terrify an armed na- 
tion? What are Danton“ and Roberſpierre, 
what the Convention, unleſs ſupported by 
the People? They have no force, no autho- 
rity but the approbation of their Conſti- 
tuents: why then do not thoſe Conſtituents, 
marſhalled in military array, inſtead of com- 
bating, aſſiſt the friendly intentions of the 


* This queſtion has recently been anſwered by the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal. 
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Combined Powers, ſubvert the inſtitutions of 
their unprotefted Legiſlators, and reſtore the 
ancient eſtabliſnment, for which in their 
hearts they languiſh? The fact is, they do 
not languiſh for the reſtoration of Deſpo- 
tiſm : they do not feel towards: the Conven- 
tion as we think they feel; they approve 
the changes that have taken place, and wall 


uphold the new ſyſtem to the utmoſt of 
their RE” 


115 = the moſt'Briking proof of the Con- 
ventional Power, is the decree of requiſition; 
This was a bold and unprecedented mea- 
ſure; and as ſuch was the ſubject of cavil 


and ridicule all; over Europe, and its exe- 


cution conſidered -to involve an impoſſibi- 
lity. But impoſſibilities have more than 
once been realized by the. French ; and. the 


- * To ſhew the ſmall hopes which ſenſible writers on the 
ſide of. the-Royaliſts entertain from a Counter Revolution, 
M. Mallet du Pan makes the, following obſervation on the 
term ** contre-revolution ; mot qui impliquant le retabliſ- 
ſement abſolu de tout te qui a et6 change ou aboli, devait 
etre proſcrit au moins par la prudence, et qui, devenu le ſig- 
nal du fanatiſme, a donne plus de bras a la Republique que 
la cocarde tricolore.” Conſiderations, page 50. 
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effects with which this meaſure has been at- 
tended, are at once unexpected and alarming. 
It was foretold, that theſe newly-raiſed mul- 
titudes, undiſciplined and refractory, would 
only create confuſion in the ranks, and ex- 
pedite the ruin of the cauſe; but theſe ob- 
jects of ſcorn and laughter have defeated 
the moſt experienced Generals, and put to 
flight the beſt appointed Armies of the 
preſent times: nor is there any occurrence 
during the progreſs of this hard-fought con- 
teſt, that has ſo entirely thwarted the mea- 
ſures of the Combination, as the inſurrection 
of the People en maſle.* The late alarm- 
ing ſucceſſes which they have obtained, have 
extorted from a plauſible Orator in Office 
the unfortunate confeſſion, that they are an 
armed nation; which is tantamount to a 
confeſſion that they are invincible. 


Much has lately been ſaid reſpecting a 


* Lorſque la Convention rendit ce decret digne de Xerces, 
par lequel elle ordonnait une levee ſubite et extraordinaire de 
g00,000 hommes, on riait de mepois, et la raiſon le juſti- 
fiait. Cependant, cette armee ſubſidiaire s'eſt forme en 
tres grande partie, au milieu de murmures ſans effet, et de 
mec ontentemens ſans energie. Mallet du Pan, page 43. 
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deficiency of arms and ammunition, and 
concerning a - ſcarcity of proviſions ; the al- 
ſertion reſpecting arms is untrue, as $00,000 
ſtand of arms have been delivered to the 
People in the ſpace of one year; with re- 
gard to the articles of ammunition and pro- 
viſions, the truth of report cannot eaſily be 
aſcertained ; but with regard to the former, 
the late arrival of {hips from India has pro- 
bably, thanks to the indefatigable diligence 
of the Britiſh Admiralty, furniſhed them with 
the neceſſary ſupply of ſalt-petre: and the 
vigorous meaſures which the Committee of 
Public Safety are taking for the prevention 
of luxurious waſte, for a regular ſupply, 
and an equal diſtribution of proviſions, ſeem 
likely to remedy thoſe temporary difficulties, 
which monopoly rather than ſcarcity muſt 
have occaſioned; fince the fruits of a plen- 
tiful harveſt laſt year, and the general cul- 
tivation of corn or potatoes in grounds which 
were formerly laid out as Gardens or Parks, 
muſt have tolerably ſupplied the deficiency 
of importation. 


Much ridicule has been employed in de- 
ſcribing the bare condition of the Sans-Culotte 
armies : but perſons, who by having viſited 

| the 


00-1 
the ſcene of action may be allowed to form 
a fair judgment, have aſſerted that the 
French are better provided in the article of 
clothing than any troops in the field ; not- 
withſtanding the Ladies of Great-Britain have 
lately figured in the capacity of Army- 
Tailors. 


To ſum up the catalogue of their ad- 
vantages, their ſuperiority in the knowledge 
of engineering 1s acknowledged throughout 
Europe; their attainments in philoſophy and 
uſeful arts are known to be unrivalled; and 
what is moſt extraordinary, the labours of 
their celebrated Academy have been proſe- 
cuted with unabated diligence, throughout 
the progreſs of this inveterate conteſt. In 
ſhort, when we conſider that we are en- 
countering opponents, whole reſources are 
ſo numerous as to be incalculable; all 
whole refinements of art and diſcoveries of 
ſcience are converted into inſtruments, for 
augmenting the terrors of their prowels, we 
muſt confeſs the hazard to be fearful, and 
the advantages of ſuccels inadequate to be 
balanced againſt the probable conſequences 
of defeat. Thoſe ſplended exertions, which 
the Government of this Country has treated 
as 
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as caſual and tranſitory, are now by con- 


tinuance and repetition reſolved into ſyſtem ; 


thoſe hopes, which the capture of one or 
two frontier towns excited m the early part 
of the campaign, have been defeated by the 
repulſes which the Combined Armies have 
recently experienced on the borders of the 
Rhine: ' notwithſtanding the victories pro- 
claimed in Miniſterial harangues, not a ſin- 
gle doubt can be entertained by unpreju- 
diced perſons, but that the condition of the 
whole Confederacy has ſuffered confiderable 
deterioration ſince the commencement of the 
war. Much as we exult in the events of 
the Campaign, the French exult equally in 
thoſe events: their ſpirits, in ſpite of the 
famine which is ſaid to ſtare them in the 
face, are buoyed up with the moſt animat- 
ing ſentiments; their alacrity appears redou- 
bled in the: proſecution of their object; their 
madneſs, if ſuch it be, has method in it: 
they ſeem to have reſolved on the extinction 
of perſonal pique and intereſted animoſity ; 
on the reſtoration of that unanimity, by 
which the firſt Revolution was rendered ſuc- 
ceſsful, and on a final pacification on no 
other terms, than the recognition of their ſo- 
vereignty as a nation. 
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CHAP. III. 


RECAPITULATION. 


HUS have I traced the circumſtances 

in which this country and France ſtand, 

as oppoſed to each other in a ſtate of war- 
fare: and it is neceſſary here to obſerve, 
that any invidious parallel between the 
Conſtitutions -of the two countries, in regard 
to their nature or influence over the public 
mind, has been carefully avoided : ſuch 
points only have been touched upon, as 
loudly call for inveſtigation from every friend 
to his country; the diſcuſſion of which can 
afford no reaſonable cauſe for offence, to the 
molt zealous aſſerter of limited monarchy. 
Before I draw towards a concluſion, it will be 
proper for the ſake of perſpicuity to bring my 
comparative ſtatement of circumſtances to 
one point. On the one hand, we have ſeen 
all the leading powers of Europe riſing in 
arms againſt a ſingle nation: on the other, 
that ſingle nation, fired with enthuſiaſm, 
preparing to reſiſt ſo formidable a combina- 
tion. 
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tion. As action ſucceeded to preparation, 
we have ſeen the progreſs of the united 
powers impeded by contrariety in the ob- 
ject of their different purſuits; by thoſe fer- 
mentations which always take place, when a 
temporary alliance is formed between in- 
tereſts naturally diſcordant for the attain- 
ment of a preſent object: we have ſeen the 
French retaliating invaſion on the invaders, 


ſimply by the force of unanimity and confi- 


dence : we have heard of Auſtrians and 
Pruſſians more inimical to each other than 
to the French, and we know that we are 
bound by treaty to indemnify our Allies for 
the defence of their own territories ; we find 
our enemies on the contrary burying the 
meaner feelings of perſonal conſideration in 
the diſintereſted ſervice of their country ; 
neither ſubſidizing nor ſubſidized, but de- 
pending for their preſervation on the patri- 
otiſm of their fellow- citizens: diſcipline on 
the one hand has yielded to impetuoſity, 
impetuoſity on the other has learnt from ex- 
perience the leſſon of diſcipline: the motives 
of action being indefinite in one party, the 
meaſures that have been adopted have been 
complicated in their plan, and unſucceſsful 
in their execution: independence and ſecurity 


being 
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being the definite motives of the other party, 
they have been enabled to proportion their 
means to their end; all their operations have 
been on a ſimple, and though extenſive, 
practicable ſcale; the effect correſponding to 
the deſign, and fatally convincing the in- 
credulity of their antagoniſts. 


When we contraſt the civil condition of 
the two countries, we experience a remark- 
able diſſimilarity: on the one hand burdens 
are increaſed, while reſources are diminiſhed; 
while trade and manufactures languiſh and 
decline, the connettions of great and noble 
families are enriched by the ſpoils of war, 
and penſions to the third and fourth gene- 
ration annexed to offices, of which the 
duties were deſtined to laſt but for three or 
four months: on the other, the preſſure of 
neceſſary expences alleviated, by aboliſhing 
the luxurious profuſion of a Court, and 
ſuppreſſing the redundant privileges of a 
Prieſthood and Nobility ; the moſt exalted 
ſervices rewarded with civic honours, and 
the peculation of office ſacrificed to the en- 
joyment of public confidence and applauſe. 
On the one hand, a luxurious nation, as 
England is become throughout all but the 
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loweſt claſſes of ſociety ; where the conve- 
niences and elegancies' of life are more ge- 
nerally cultivated and more highly prized 
by the middling ranks than in any country 
in Europe; where the progreſs of luxury 
ſeems too likely to undermine the manli- 
neſs of the national character; on the other 
hand, a country, where not only luxury, but 
comfort was formerly monopolized by the 
Ariſtocracy of the land ; where the mals of 
the people, inured to miſery without prol- 
pect of melioration or relief, can the more 
patiently undergo the hardſhips to which they 
have been accuſtomed, and refrain from the gra- 
tifications not yet matured for their enjoyment, 
when they reflect that the harveſt, in which 
they have hitherto only laboured, 1s about to 
yield its produce to themſelves ; when they 
conſider that they have every thing to gain, 
and their Antagoniſts every thing to loſe. 


This compariſon 1s unfavorable to the pre- 
valent opinions and wiſhes of the time; but 
for its juſtice the only appeal that can be 
made, is to the feelings and ſober reflection 
of the public at large; and to thoſe who 
view the ſubject in that light in which it is 
here repreſented, it may with propriety be 

urged, 


L e 
urged, that their duty towards their fellow- 


citizens requires them to put forth every ex- 
ertion, conſiſtent with the regulations of ſo- 


ciety and their condition in life, to bring to a 


ſpeedy termination, a conteſt, in which the 
moſt important intereſts of Great-Britain and 
of mankind are ſo prodigally ſacrificed to the 
viſionary projects of Stateſmen. 
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CHAP. IV. 
CONCLUSION... 


D-ELYING with ſome degree of confidence 

on the validity of the foregoing aſſertions, 
I will endeavour from the retroſpection of the 
paſt, to chalk out the path of prudence for the 
future. 


What is the object to which men of all de- 
ſcriptions and opinions, however zealous for 
the proſecution of the war, however unrea- 
ſonable in their expectations of ſucceſs, direct 
their ultimate attention? Peace. None are ſo 
ſenſeleſs or ſo frantic, as to deny that war is 
a calamity: we cannot but ſuppoſe that it is 
univerſally conſidered as an evil, in which 
nothing ſhort of indiſpenſible neceſſity ſnould 
involve a nation; the ſpeedy concluſion of 
which, when once incurred, ſhould occupy 
the united endeavours of all parties, and con- 
ſtitute the prime wiſh of every reſpectable 
character in public or in private life. What 
then are the means by which peace may be 
obtained? The following is the alternative; 

; ablolute 
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abſolute conqueſt, or reciprocal negotiation : 
with regard to the former, if there be any 
truth in the preceding remarks, the total im- 


probability of ſuch an iſſue muſt be acknow- 
ledged. 


And are we to be reduced to deſpair by dif- 
ficulties and objections, conjured up in the 
chimerical imagination of an unknown pam- 
phleteer ? The ſeeming impoſſibility attending 
the conqueſt of France does not reſt on ſo 
ſandy a foundation; the rationality of the aſ- 
ſertion, that a country, ſo ſtrongly fortified by 
nature and by art; ſo formidable by its po- 
pulation, and ſo fertile in its interior reſources, 
will be capable of repelling the moſt powerful 
invaders from its territory, has been atteſted 
by military men of the moſt conſummate {k1ll, 
and the ſtrongeſt predilection for the land of 
their nativity. The opinions of thoſe ſturdy 
Politicians, who plan the victorious operations 
of an offenſive war in the Box of a Coffee- 
Houſe, are in this inſtance refuted by the 
authoritative teſtimony of a Duke of Marl- 
borough; by the juſt and concluſive reaſon- 
ings of a General Lloyd, and by the perſonal 
experience of a Duke of Brunſwick : a ſtream 
of authorities, which our warlike Adminiſtra- 
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tion have hitherto attempted to oppoſe: but 


now, when not the labours of a whole Cam- 


paign, nor even the Generalfhip of the firſt 
Law Lord in the Kingdom, have been able to 


produce any material impreſſion on that im- 


practicable Frontier, even they begin to per- 


ceive the errors of their ſyſtem, and to de- 
ſpair of its ſucceſs: and unleſs the calamities 
of famine ſhould opportunely interpoſe for 
their aſſiſtance, they will be conſiderably em- 
barraſſed to procure ſuſtenance for the hopes 
of their partizans, who daily feed on the Con- 
tinental miſeries, ſo minutely deſcribed in the 
authentic correſpondence of the Treaſury 
Newſpapers. | | 


Since then the movers and conductors of 
hoſtilities, together with the moſt experienced 
profeſſors of military ſcience, are unable any 
lenger to indulge the expectation of conqueſt, 
the road to peace can lead only through ne- 


gotiation: a meaſure, which, had it been adopt- 


ed in the commencement of the rupture, might 
have prevented all thoſe embarraſſments, com- 
mercial and civil, which have been ſo preju- 
dicial to the mercantile intereſts of the King- 
dom, and ſo diſtrefling to the feelings of 
national patriotiſm, But it is in vain. to dwell 
3 on 


"Cy 
on the miſtakes of the paſt; their mention is 
impertinent, except as it leads to the correc- 
tion of the future: but the inconveniences we 
have already ſuffered from the omiſſion of a 
duty ſhould ſtimulate us to the performance 
of it with the greateſt alacrity. That a ne- 
gotiation muſt finally take place between our- 
felves, and the natton with whom we are 
embroiled, we are fully ſatisfied: how great 
ſoever may be our pride, however lofty our 
ambition, in the preſent complicated ſtate of 
our Finances, © to this complection we muſt 
come at laſt,” 


That we muſt ultimately negotiate has been 
acknowledged by the Miniſter : but will any 
man ſay that the preſent is the proper ſeaſon 
for negotiation? Whatever may be the ſenti- 
ments of the ſtateſman on the ſubject, the 
Moraliſt will argue, that the immediate is the 
moſt ſuitable time for accompliſhing a juſt and 
laudable purpoſe : and there is every reaſon to 
believe, that morality will not on this, or on 
any other occaſion, be found to be at variance 
with policy. We might, if the fetters of 
alliance and the inflexibility of punctilio im- 
peded not the exerciſe of our underſlandings, 
accommodate our unfortunate difſerences with: 


as 
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as much convenience and advantage to our- 
ſelves at the preſent, as at any future period: 
that we ſhould come off victorious in a conteſt, 
to which our powers are utterly unequal, in 
which we ſeem to be contending againſt the 
appointments of Providence and the conſtitu- 
tion of humanity, is a ſuppoſition too romantic 
to be indulged; and if this be not the caſe, there 
appears no probability, that our circumſtances 
will hereafter be more favourable than at preſent 
to a happy termination: but on the contrary, 
ſhould the progrels of the French arms remain 
uninterrupted, ſhould the current of fortune 
continue to flow with their bark, it is more than 
poſſible, we may hereafter be compelled to 
meaſures, which now we might voluntarily, 
and therefore creditably adopt: the cataſtrophe 
of the American tragedy may be repeated, and 
the retraction of our lordly manifeſtoes be 
ſtipulated, as a preliminary to the deſired 
accommodation, 


Nor will it be conſidered by the friends of 
humanity as a trivial argument, in favour of a 
ſpeedy pacification, that by this method only 
can that effuſion of blood be prevented, by 
which the territories of the aggreſſors and the 
aggrieved are equally depopulated, and the 


members 
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members of the ſtate, its moſt valuable trea- 


ſure, diſperſed and deſtroyed with unfeeling 
prodigality. 


But do not obſtacles exiſt, which render a 
preſent treaty dangerous if not impratticable? 
I can diſcover no obſtacles which a willing diſ- 
poſition may not eaſily ſurmount. It has been 
aſſerted with much confidence, that our ſolemn 
declarations, made on the faith of the nation 
to our allies, and the preſervation of order ſo 
neceſſary to the welfare of ſociety, conſpire to 
form an inſurmountable objettion -againſt the 
eſtabliſhment of peace, while the government 
of France remains in the hands of the preſent 
leading men : men who, neither reverencing 
the Omnipotence of Heaven, nor reſpecting 
the ordinances of civil ſociety, aſſume the habit 
of Liberty as a covering to their ambition, and 
having involved the land of their nativity in 
irremediable calamity, are panting to deſtroy 
throughout the world the wile inſtitutions of 
their forefathers, and to eſtabliſh on the foun- 
dation of unbridled licentiouſneſs the ſecond 
reign of anarchy and barbariſm. If our Go- 
vernors have really pledged us to a meaſure 
of ſo doubtful an iſſue, as that of waging war 
to the extermination of certain parties or prin- 
Clples, 
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ciples, entertained and ſupported in a foreign 
country, unprecedented has been their te- 
merity : if our comrades require the perform- 
ance of our engagements in their fulleſt 
extent, we may be held to perſevere in this 
fatal enmity from year to year, till domeſtic 
calamity, conſpiring with foreign machinations, 
may reduce .us to the brink of ruin, and our 
pertinacity engage us to the commiſſion of po- 
litical ſuicide. But let us hope we are not ſo 
deeply involved, and that the preſervation of 
our civil exiſtence will never be found incom- 
patible with the line of conduct to which we 
are bound : ſhould that ever be our unhappy 
caſe, miſerable will be their lot, who witneſs 
the commotions and conflicts of thoſe times. 


Not ſuppoſing that we are further engaged 
than prudence warrants, or that thoſe, to whom 
the Conſtitution has intruſted the Diſcretionary 
Power of war or peace, have been ſo impru- 
dent as to diveſt themſelves of that power, I 
will proceed to notice the argument againſt 
preſent negotiation, which reſts upon the cha- 
rafters and views of the political leaders in 
France. Whether they really meditate ſuch 
diabolical deſigns as are imputed to them, of 
erecting a bloody anarchy on the ruins of 

ſocial 
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ſocial ſubordination, may with ſome ſhew of 
reaſon be doubted; that their countrymen do 
not ſuſpe& them of ſuch intentions, is ſuf- 
ficiently evident from the cordiality with which 
they are ſupported by a numerous majority: 
for that the body of inhabitants in any diſtri& 
or realm ſhould coincide in ſo prepoſterous a 
{yſtem, or imagine that they could have an 
intereſt in ſubverting the uſeful regulations of 
a community, and poiſoning the bleſſings of 
civilization with the infuſton of ſyſtematic 
violence and barbarity, is a ſuppoſition too 
wild and chimerical to be countenanced by 
any philolophic realoner. Such unnatural 
ſchemes may be engendered in the brain of 
an aſpiring demagogue : but the monſters will 
ever be deſtroyed in the moment of their birth, 
by the juſt abhorrence of an enlightened 
people, impelled by the dictates of reaſon and 
nature; and in the eſtabliſhment of their own, 
providing for the maintenance of univerſal 
Liberty. 


But granting the epithets beſtowed upon 
French Legiſlators to be merited, I deny that 
from the unworthineſs of their characters a 
concluſion may be fairly drawn, that 1t would 
be unadviſable in our preſent circumſtances to 
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treat with them. 'Mr. Burke has endeavoured 
to irritate the minds of the Engliſh againſt the 
French, and extinguiſh their deſire for mutual 
amity and good will, by brandiſhing a theatri- 
cal dagger in the Houle of Commons; in his 
writings and ſpeeches he has arranged his ma- 
chinery with conſiderable art, and produced 
his Pantomimical horrors with effect; but 
however ſucceſsfully he may have exerted his 
power over the human feelings, a power which 
notwithſtanding his eccentricities he eminently 
poſſeſſes, it ſtill remains true, that with the 
perpetrators of theſe enormities we muſt at 
laſt enter into an accommodation. 


But let us enter a little into the conſequences . 
which would reſult from the general admiſſion 
of the principle laid down on this particular 
occaſion, When we are convinced that the 
termination of a war will be expedient for our 

own intereſts, are we to prolong its calamities 
to ourſelves, till the reformation and repent- 
ence of our enemy ſhall have rendered him 
worthy to participate in the bleſſings of peace? 
Are we become ſuch formidable champions in 
the cauſe of morality, that we ſhould exhauſt 
our own ſtrength, and endanger our own ſe- 
curity, rather than ſuffer the wickedneſs of our 
5 neighbour 
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neighbour to remain unpuniſhed? No peace 
can be effected with honour or with ſafety, till 
the preſent ambitious and unprincipled Ad- 
miniſtration of France is diſplaced. If this 
maxim is to be erected into a general rule, if 
no treaty of peace or commerce is to be con- 
cluded: between two nations, without an un- 
deniable certificate can be obtained that the 
parties are actuated by honourable and equi- 
table motives, the horrors of war may be 
perpetuated from generation to generation, 
and the inhabitants of each ſeparate region be 
unſociably inſulated within the limits of their 
reſpective territories. If, before we negotiate 
with the Miniſters of a foreign country, we are 
to require the ſeverity of moral rectitude, and 
the perfection of political integrity and candor 
at their hands, can we reaſonably expect ever 
to negotiate? Are theſe valuable qualities 
liberally implanted in the breaſts of States- 
men? Are we certain that the ſucceeding rou- 
tine of Governors 1n France will ſoar nearer to 
the ſummit of our expectations than the preſent ? 
Have we been equally ſcrupulous in aſcertain- 
ing the diſintereſted philanthropy of our Al- 
lies, as in probing the moral turpitude of our 
Antagoniſts ? Have the members of the Cabi- 
net at St. James's afforded a ſplendid example 


of 
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of Miniſterial incorruptibility, and thus eſta- 
bliſhed their right to aſſume the offices of cen · 
ſors, to paſs judgment on the character and 
conduct of the Diplomatic world ? Woe be 
to you, ye foreign Ambaſſadors, Emigrants, or 
Military ſchemers, 'who crowd the Office of 
the Miniſter to conſult on the affairs of war, 
if ye approach that holy place with unclean 
hands or polluted hearts; theſe Puritans of 
State, theſe auſtere Round-heads of the po- 
litical world have declared in the face of the 
whole nation, that“ they would rather chooſe 
to perſevere in the war even amidſt the worſt 
diſaſters, and ſhould deem ſuch a conduct 
much more ſafe and honourable, than to con- 
clude a peace with the ruling powers in France 
upon their preſent ſyſtem :”* doubtleſs becauſe 
it is a ſyſtem of immorality and injuſtice. Be- 
ware then how you yield to the temptations 
of ambition, leſt you incur the virtuous dif. 
pleaſure of the Britiſh Adminiſtration : divide 
the ſpoil of Poland among ye quietly, it ſhall 
be overlooked ; drive the harmleſs, but beſot- 
ted Turk from his ſeat of Empire, the vio- 
lence ſhall be pardoned ; theſe are venial of. 


. * Vide Mr. Pitt's Speech on the opening the preſent 
Seſſion. | 


fences ! 
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fences: but aſpire to put the multitude in poſ- 
ſeſſion of their rights, attempt to aggrandize 
your King and Country, by ſecuring the li- 
berty and property of your fellow-citizens 
from the ſtrides of power, or connive at ſuch 
dangerous ambition in others, and you ſhall 
be denounced as innovators on the ſettled forms 
of governments, as enemies to the eſtabliſhed 
ſubordination of ſociety, as Demagogues and 


Enthuſiaſts, Atheiſts and Aſſaſſins. 


But if we deſcend from the ſublimities, mto 
which the nice feelings of theſe Moraliſts 
elevate them, and examine the plain truth, 
we ſhall be convinced that this 1deal ſtandard 
of integrity is never ſet up, but when ſome 
private purpoſes are to be ſerved. The preſent 
ralers of France are unworthy to negotiate 
with the Britiſh Miniſter, becaule the Britiſh 
Miniſter does not think it to his preſent pur- 
pole to negotiate wih them; but ſhould he 
in the courle of time alter his opinion, and 
wiſh to prevent © the worſt diſaſters“ by con- 
cluding a peace, he would then diſcover it to 
be ſufficient, that any ſet of men are at the head 
of affairs in a country with which we are em- 
broiled, however they may have attained that 
ſituation, or however they may conduct them- 


ſelves 
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ſelves in it, to warrant us in adopting fuch 
k arrangements with them, as may appear to be 
1 for the intereſts of our own community. There 
x7 zs a palpable abſurdity in the affectation of diſ- 
1 daining to treat with any potentate, who is in a 
= condition to levy war againſt us : it is not the 
honour or punctilio of this party or that, 
which is to be conſulted, but the permanent 
benefit and happineſs of the nations which are 
engaged in the conteſt. Are we then to ne- 
gotiate with ruffians? with banditti? Yes. Let 
us remember to hold their vices in abhorrence, 
and we ſhall not be contaminated by their in- 
tercourſe. 


3 


But the moſt material objections to negotia- 
tion: remain to be anſwered ; the declaration 
on the part of France of eternal war againſt 
Monarchy, and the reſolution againſt treating 
with any power, which occupies the ſmalleſt 
part of their territory, or refuſes to acknow- 
ledge the independent ſovereignty of their Re- 
public. With reſpect to the firſt article of this 
charge, the decree which declared war againſt 
all the eſtabliſhments of Europe was either the 
offspring of inſanity or of artifice : it origi- 
nated either in the romantic ſcheme of con- 
ſolidating all Europe into one immenſe Re- 

public, 
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public, a ſcheme which from its notorious im- 
practicability required not a ſerious oppo- 
ſition, or, as has been ſtrongly ſuſpected, in 
the criminal deſign of affording a ſpecious plea 
to the ſurrounding powers, Who were waiting 
for an opportunity to join the Germanic com- 
bination. Be it what it might, it periſhed in 
the grave of its Authors. The predominant 
party of the preſent day did at the time, and 
do ſtill expreſs their hearty diſapprobation of 
that obnoxious meaſure of univerſal fraterni- 
zation, and went ſo far as to adopt it as a 
leading accuſation againſt that ill- fated faction. 
It is well known to all who acquaint them- 
ſelves with the affairs of France, that the Con- 
vention have expreſsly declared their deter- 
mination, not to interfere with the internal 
arrangements of other countries, but to aſſert 
their own inviolability, and proceed againſt 
their enemies, not by argument and per- 
ſuaſion, but by terror and violence. 


I cannot conceive what grounds a repealed 
decree can afford for declining to negotiate ; 
but ſtill the, ambition of the Convention and 
their appetite for conqueſt is reiterated, and it 
is aſſerted from high authority that any peace 
that we could obtain in the preſent circum- 

| ſtances, 
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ſtances, would be but a tranſitory and deluſive 
calm. | 


In our negotiations with Monarchical States 
we have never found, nor did we ever expect 
to find, that the pacific engagements, into 
which we have been induced to enter, would 
be regarded inviolable, like the laws of the 
Medes and Perſians: but this circumſtance of 
poſlible inſtability has never operated as an 
objection againſt ſuch engagements, when the 
policy of the government has favoured their 
formation. Why then ſhould we be ſo deli- 
eately ſerupulous in our meaſures towards a 
Republic, unleſs it be true, that there .is an 
implacable animoſity againſt Republicaniſm in 
the attendants and Miniſters of Monarchy ? 


But it is idle to avoid a deſirable and ne- 
ceſſary peace, from the apprehenſion that the 
ambition of our Antagoniſts may induce them 
to infringe its articles at a future period. Surely 
we may place equal dependence on the faith 
of the Convention, as on the faith of Louis 
the XIVth, or any other Monarch of France ; 
princes, who have been generally actuated in 
their conduct by a thirſt of univerſal dominion, 
and a reſtleſs jealouſy of Britiſh greatneſs. It 
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has been ſaid by the Official Orator of the 
Houſe of Commons, that the aſpiring views of 
Louis the XIVth, were accompanied with ex- 
alted ſentiments of honour, that noble and hu- 
manizing principle which predominates in the 
actions of Kings, and reconciles the paſſion for 
abſolute ſway with the intereſts of civilization : 
but the views of aggrandizement entertained 
by the modern Republicans are founded in 
ſelfiſhneſs and ſenſuality, thoſe unworthy feel- 
ings of ignoble minds, which influence them 
to reduce the ſuperiority of refined ſociety to 
their own plebetan level, to deſtroy the beau- 
tiful creations of art throughout the cultivated 
world, and wreſt the diſcoveries of ſcience to 
the eſtabliſhment of. popular tyranny and po- 
litical fanaticiſm. This contraſt between Mo- 
narchical and Republican ambition may ſerve 
to diſcover to the public the principles of its 
author, but will produce no conviction in 
the minds of conſiderate and unprejudiced 
perſons. 


Precedent being the rule by which it is the 
cuſtom of modern times to regulate actions, 
let us conſider whether it has been uſual for 
the Conductors of public counſels to proceed 
upon theſe arbitrary and ſophiſtical diſtinctions. 
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There is no period in the Annals of Great- 
Britain, in which the alliance of England has 
been more univerſally courted,* than during 
the continuance of the Commonwealth : nor 
did the Miniſters of the ſurrounding Poten- 
tates, though for the moſt part devoted to the 
cauſe of deſpotiſm, imagine that the ſyſtem, 
which prevailed among the leading party here, 
afforded them any reaſonable grounds for 
kicking againſt the pricks, and hazarding a 
conteſt with ſo formidable a rival. 


Granting all this to be true, and that we 
have equal reaſon to expett the oblervance of 
engagements from the preſent Government of 
France, as from an arbitrary power, they {till 
argue the inexpediency of preſent Negotiation 
from the haughty behaviour aſſumed by the 
Republic. Let any overture be made on the 


* « Never did the annals of humanity furniſh the ex- 
ample of a government, ſo newly eſtabliſhed, ſo formidable 
to foreign ſtates as was at this period the Engliſh common- 
wealth. To Republics the object of envy, to Monarchs of 
hate, to both of fear, it was aſſiduouſly courted by all the 
powers of Europe. London was full of Ambaſſadors, to en- 
deavour, for their reſpective ſuperiors, to excuſe former de- 
merits, to renew former treaties, and to court ſtrifier alliances 
with England.” Macaulay's Hiſtory of England. vol. v. 
chap. iii. 

| part 


1 
part of England or her Allies; the French, 
encouraged by their late ſucceſſes, and relying 
on the energy of their new character, might not 
improbably be induced to reject all concilia- 
tory propolals, or accept them only on terms 
ſo humihating to their Adverſaries, as to give 
a ſevere wound to the delicacy of Britiſh ho- 
nour, and degrade us from the exaltation to 
which we have deſervedly been raiſed in the 
ſcale of European nations. Theſe are the un- 
founded arguments of pride; of that haughti- 
neſs in ourſelves which we condemn in others: 
let the conditions we propoſe be ſuch, as may 
be honourable for us to offer, and creditable 
for them to accept, and there 1s no reaſon to 
believe that they are ſo enamoured of the ca- 
lamities inſeparable from war, as to ſpurn our 
liberal advances ; or if they do, ſo far ſhall 
we be from ſuffering a diminution of our dig- 
nity by an unmerited repulſe, that we ſhall 
have made known to the world the modera- 
tion of our views, {hall have reſcued our con- 
duct from the imputation of mercenary mo- 
tives, and have given a colour of juſtice to 


our attempting by force thoſe objects, which 


we have previouſly failed to attain by per- 
ſuaſion. 


3 But 


* 
— 
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But let my meaning be fully underſtood 
when I recommend a propoſal of accommo- 
dation : their advantage muſt be conſulted 
equally with our own ſchemes of policy; we 
muſt be equally tender of their independence, 
as tenacious of our own importance ; the re- 
ciprocal privileges of nations, the general good 
of ſociety, the impreſcriptible rights of hu- 
manity mult form the baſis of reconciliation ; 
the narrow views of partial: aggrandizement 
muſt be abſorbed in the purſuit of univerſal 
happineſs, and the determinations of Cabinets 
and Courts for once muſt derive their tone from 
the principles of juſtice and philoſophy. I 
we cannot prevail on ourſelves to proceed on 
this ſcale of magnamity, if we cannot ſacrifice 
ſomething of local and political prejudice to 
the promotion of philanthropy and peace; 
to adopt the foregoing advice upon a con- 
tracted plan, to negotiate upon Machiavelian 
ideas with a Republic, will indeed be a fruit- 
leſs attempt, and ſubject our unacceptable pro- 
poſals to the inſult of rejection. 


Suppoſe it to be true that views of conqueſt 
are concealed under the maſk of liberty and 
independence, I do not ſee why thoſe views 
may not be more conveniently fruſtrated by 
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negotiation, than by arms; in a ſtate of tran- 
quillity we ſhall find leiſure to fortify our- 
ſelves againſt their attacks, and to counteract 
the effects of their ſecret machinations ; by 
protracting the period of hoſtilities, we mcur 
the danger of debilitating our ſtrength; we are 
led to adopt the pernicious. policy of re- 
placing our compatriot defenders, ſent to be 
initiated in the diſcipline of deſpots, by the 
introduction of foreign mercenaries ; we make 
the future proſperity of our country, nay, 
perhaps, the very exiſtence of our valued 
Conſtitution, to depend on the event of a 
battle or the viciſſitudes of a campaign. 


But the opening of a treaty is to be preceded 
by the vacation of the enemy's territory; a 
circumſtance. which renders the very idea of 
pacification romantic and abſurd.— Whatever 
1t may be policy 1n us to determine upon this 
ſubject, to demand this conceſſion, in them 
was wiſdom ; to treat with an enemy in poſſeſ- 
ſion of their frontier, would be to ſubmit to 
the will of a maſter; to ſign their own ſentence 
of diſmemberment. But ſhall we relinquiſh all 
the advantages we have gained, and then con- 
delcend to a negotiation? If the advantages 

we 
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we have gained will purchaſe us a ſafe and 
honourable peace, and liberate us from the 
perplexity in which we are involved, we ſhall 
part with them for more than their value. For 
what are theſe advantages? We have been 
nibbling at the Northern boundaries of France 
for a twelvemonth, and have pilſered a town 
or two, which have been delivered to the 
Emperor: we have ſhared the labours of the 
campaign, and transferred the ſcanty profits to 
our Allies; we have equipped a tremendous 
fleet, and expoſed our trade unprotected to 
our enemies. 


But we have greater objects in our view, than 
the poſſeſſion of a few Garriſon towns on the 
Continent ; we wiſh to preſerve the acqui- 
ſition of territory which we have already 
attained in the Eaſt-Indies, and hope to in- 
demnify ourſelves for the expences we have 
incurred by the capture of the French Iſlands 
in the Weſt. I am not ſurpriſed that ſuck 
ſhould be the policy of Miniſters ; this ſpecies 
of indemnification mult ever be conſonant with 
their purpoſes; acceſſion of patronage conſti- 
tutes the milk and honey of theſe promiſed 
lands : but that the independent part of the 

: community 
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community {ſhould be influenced by ſuch 
motives, and co-operate with the dividers of 
the ſpoil in the ſupport of a deſtructive war, 
for the proſecution of deſigns, the utmoſt ſuc- 
ceſs of which will create no advantage to the 
people at large, will cauſe no augmentation of 
our natural reſources, nor add a ſingle article 
to the domeſtic comforts of the poor, appears 
unaccountable upon any known principles of 
common ſenſe. The idea that national proſpenty 
is advanced by foreign conqueſts, has long 
been exploded from the creed of reaſon ; free 
commerce with diſtant countries 1s acknow- 
ledged to be more beneficial in its effects than 
the exerciſe of ſovereignty; and thoſe commo- 
dities both of uſe and luxury, which we derive 
from our Trans-Atlantic Empire, would come 
to us upon much eaſier terms, if every iſland 
were declared independent. Why then ſhould 
we lay ſuch ſtreſs on the retention of conqueſts, 
the glory of which is dubious, and the benefit 
nominal? Our advantages being ſo inconſi- 
derable, the diſgrace of relinquiſhing thoſe 
advantages muſt be proportionably ſmall ; 
though there are who think that by a voluntary 
reſignation of our pretenſions, while yet there 
is any merit in the conceſſion, we ſhall moſt 
effectually conſult our own intereſt and repu- 
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tation, and thus obviate that compulſory 
termination of our efforts, to which the moſt 
formidable nation or confederacy of nations is 
eventually deſtined, that aims at the ſubjugation 
of opinions, and the expulſion of Liberty from 
the very boſoms of its votaries. 


Let our Governors only reconcile themſelves 


to theſe neceſſary conceſſions, without which 


the duration of the war appears to be indefinite, 
and there remains but one more ſtruggle for 
their pride, the acknowledgment of the French 
Republic. I appeal to the diſpaſſionate judg- 
ment of my countrymen: can they, by any 
known rule of juſtice, according to any current 
ſy{tem of policy, refuſe ſuch an acknowledg- 
ment? Is not France, like England, one of 
the ſovereign, independent ſtates of Europe? 
Have we ever been contented, that foreign 
potentates ſhould queſtion our ſufficiency to 
legiſlate for ourſelves, or ſhould innovate our 
particular forms of government under colour 
of general benefit? In the laſt century, the 
people of England deviated at pleaſure from - 
a monarchical to-a republican eſtabliſhment, 
and reverted from republicaniſm to monarchy, 
as the temper of the times varied, indifferent 
to the approbation or cenſure of their contem- 
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poraries.“ The F rench claim only that 
licence, which the Engliſh have ever enjoyed: 
what is there ſo unreaſonable in ſuch a claim? 


The Papal hierarchy of Rome had for ages 
exerciſed juriſdiftion over the conſciences of 
our anceſtors: as the power of truth began to 
operate, and men's minds became enlightened 
and enlarged, our forefathers revolted at the 
unnatural ſubjection, and aſſerted the rights of 
nature. The Holy Church was vehemently 
incenſed againſt the authors of this impious 
rebellion: it vomited forth its anathemas of 
damnation, and inſtigated the ſuperſtitious 
prejudices of its adherents againſt a people, 
whoſe principles and practice menaced the very 
exiſtence of the Catholic religion. But the 
ſpirit of Engliſhmen withſtood the attacks of 


* As they had not intermeddled, nor did not intend to 
intermeddle, with the affairs of government of any other 
kingdom or ſtate, ſo they did expect the like fair and equal 
dealing from abroad, and that they who were not concerned 
would not interpoſe in the affairs of England ; but in caſe of 
ſuch an injury, they doubted not, by the courage and power 
of the Engliſh nation, and the good bleſſing of God, that they 
ſhould be ſufficiently enabled to make a full defence, and 
maintain their own rights.” Declaration of the Long Par- 
liament. Macaulay's Hiſtory of England, vol. v. chap. ii. 
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Papal commination, and perſevered to victory 
in thoſe novel doctrines, ſo dreadfully de- 
nounced as repugnant againſt the temporal 
welfare, and deſtructive to the eternal ſalvation, 
of their profeſſors. The French are now con- 
tending for civil, as we heretofore for religious 
liberty: and have we the audacity to arreſt 
them in their progreſs, to whom ve have 
marked out the track they ſhould purſue? Let 
us not ſo far condemn our own exertions in 
former times, and hazard the ſecurity of our 
hard-earned acquiſitions, as to. join the phalanx 
of arbitrary princes, to the extinction of 
liberty and the violation of independence. 
Should we once concur in the eſtabliſhment 
of a precedent, by which the internal arrange- 
ments of individual ſtates are rendered ame- 
nable to the regulation of a general confederacy, 
how ſoon may our preſent conduct be- con- 
verted into the inſtrument of our own de- 
ſtruction! The Powers of Europe, ſanctioned 
in their proceedings by our co-operation in the 
caſe of France, may hereafter diſpute the 
ſupremacy of the Britiſh Legiſlature, and de- 
nounce the popular branch of our Conſtitution, 
as inimical to their plans of ſocial ſubordi- 
nation. Then ſhall we be e ſenſible, when it is 
0 too 
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too late, that in all attempts for the promotion 
of injuſtice, victory is worſe than defeat, and 
the attainment of our object deſtined to be 
the puniſhment of our aggreſſion, Modifica- 
tions and limitations of monarchy are fearfully 
obnoxious to the pride of arbitrary power: in 

a congreſs of Continental Deſpots, the very 
ſhadow of a free repreſentation would be 
proteſted againſt with every expreſſion of ab- 
horrence: and what a bleſſed code of laws 
would Great-Britain receive from the hands of 
Pruſſia, Spain, Ruſſia, and the Dii Minorum 
Gentium, the petty Princes of the German 
Empire! 


This laſt, if there were no other, would be 
a ſufficient reaſon for our ſeceſſion from the 
league of commiſſioned plunderers and ruffi- 
ans; for our diſbanding thoſe legions of hunted 
Emigrants, whom we are alluring from their 
' lurking places with the inſidious bait of reſti- 
tution; and for adopting that moſt excellent 
of all moral maxims, to meaſure our conceſ- 
ſions to others by our expectations for ourſelves: 


in other words, for our acknowledging without 


delay the inviolability of the French govern- 
ment, as we would that our own ſhould on a 
future day be acknowledged. Let reaſon but 

thus 


* 

* 
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thus far triumph over prejudice, and all other 
obſtacles in the way of reconciliation vill be 


ceaſily ſurmounted: then may the diabolical 


idea of natural antipathy be effaced from the 
philoſophized minds of both nations, and a 
laſting alliance be projected and eſtabliſhed on 


the baſis of reciprocal intereſts and conſenta- 
neous virtues. 


The ſubſtance then and the deſign of the 
foregoing pages, is to repeat what has ſo often 
been ineffectually urged, but cannot be too 
frequently or too earneſtly reſubmitted to the 
conſideration of the public; that the preſent 


is an important criſis, in which miſconduct or 


error may be of the moſt fatal conſequence; in 
which temerity and ſecurity are the forerunners 
of certain calamity ; to ſuggeſt to all who have 
any voice in the direction of public concerns, 
that the nation is anxiouſly expecting the ſpeedy 
return of peace; that the account to which 
thoſe may be called, who ſacrifice principle 
and a ſenſe of general good to private ambition 
and the retention of lucrative offices, will 
probably be ſevere; and above every thing to 
recommend with all deference to higher 
powers, if they wiſh to be greeted with the 
acclamations of gratitude through life, and to 


tranſmit 


LE 
tranſmit their names to ſucceding ages with 
honourable celebrity, to heal the deadly wounds 
which the beſt intereſts of ſociety are daily re- 
ceiving from the hand of violence; to with- 
draw their-{laughtering legions from an occu- 
pation ſo diſgraceful to humanity ; and, acting 
upon principles of true glory and laudable 
ambition, acknowledging the univerſal rights 


of man, and the juſt independence of ſeparate 
communities, to arreſt the preſent progreſs, 


and as far as in them lies, provide againſt the 
future revival of ſuch unnatural and uncivilized 
atrocities : theſe things I would recommend 
to them, as they would avoid remorſe of con- 
ſcience, and the indignation of their ſpecies. 
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1 Shall now devote a few pages to the notice 
of circumſtances, the introduction of which 
in the preceding chapters would have inter- 
rupted the courſe of the argument, and which, 
though relevant, were not neceſſary to the 
eſtabliſnment of my poſitions. 


I have ſaid in the firſt chapter, that the 
tax on paper and on Attornies appeared to 
me objectionable, though I thought it un- 
neceſſary in that place to inſiſt on my ob- 
jections. I will here mention the reaſons for 
which I diſapprove thoſe taxes : that on paper 


in particular I conſider as one of the moſt - 


obnoxio us, which has been impoſed for many 
years. It operates as a check on the progreſs 
of information ; as a burden on a claſs of men, 
who ought to receive all poſſible encourage- 
ment {rom the ſtate ; thoſe who devote them- 
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ſelves to literary retirement, and moſt effec- 
tually contribute to the public welfare, by 
the acquiſition and diffuſion of uſeful know- 
ledge; but who are diſtinguiſhed by the trea- 
ſures of the mind, rather than the fulneſs of 
the purſe. It may be conſidered as a con- 
cealed attack on the Liberty of the Preſs, and 
a ſumptuary law againſt the inſtruction of 
thoſe, to whom inſtruction is moſt neceſſary. 
That theſe were the views which materially 


contributed to its adoption, will appear from 
obſerving, that the onus falls on the inferior 


ſorts of paper, which are uſed in printing in 


general, and particularly in the printing of 


cheap books: while the paper of ſuperior 
texture, on which the Ariſtocracy, eſpecially 
the female Ariſtocracy, delight to ſcribble their 
elegant nothings, and reiterate profeſſions of 


unmeaning friendſhip in their truly invaluable 


eorreſpondence, bears but a very inconſiderable 
proportion of the general preſſure. It is this 
principle of taxation, as I have before hinted, 
againſt the injuſtice of which Iam ſo thoroughly 
indignant : and I muſt declare, notwithſtanding 


the general inveteracy againſt the French, that 


they apportion the burdens to the capacities of 
the bearers with a degree of judgment and 


equity, of which our Legiſlature falls infinitely 
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ſhort. I hope the time will come, when every 
man will be taxed in proportion to his pol- 
ſeſſions; when an income of a thouſand a year 
will contribute ten times as much towards the 
exigencies of the ſtate, as an income of a 
hundred a year; in this conſiſts the rational 
doctrine of equality. 


With regard to the tax on Attornies, I dil- 
approve the principle, though I do not know 
that it will produce any pernicious effects: it 
is calculated to conver: the profeſſion into an 
Ariſtocracy, and eſtabliſh opulence as the cri- 
-terion of merit. As to the ground on which 
it has been ſo much applauded, the excluſion 

of diſreputable practitioners, the Chancellor 
ol the Exchequer acknowledged to the Houſe, 
that it was incompetent to attain ſo deſirable 
an end, and that that reptile race would be 
able to elude all purſuit directed to their an- 
nihilation. 


In examining the cauſes which gave birth to 
the French Revolution, I have in the ſecond 
chapter traced the effects, which the writings of 
philoſophers and literati gradually produced, 
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from the age of Louis the XIVth, to the cloſe 
of the ancient Monarchy. I have attributed 
the alteration of public ſentiment to the leſ- 
ſons of thoſe Maſters : but there were many 
other circumſtances contributory to the ac- 
celeration of that important event, of which I 
omitted the mention, that I might haſten to 
the main object of the Chapter, the preſent 
condition and reſources of France. I will here 
notice two or three of thole circumſtances, 


The foundation of the new edifice was laid 
in that ſpirit of philoſophical inveſtigation, 
which had gone forth among perſons of con- 
dition, and gradually extended its influence 
under the auſpices of Royalty : but it would 
probably have been long, before the mental 
revolution would have diſplayed itſelf in overt 
acts, had not the united imprudence and profli- 
gacy of the Court, the jealouſy of the Ariſto- 
cracy, and the derangement of the Finances 
at once combined to ſhake the pillars of Deſ- 
potiſm, and reſtore to the body of the people. 
their natural preponderance 1n the ſcale. When 
it became neceflary to reſort. to the convo- 
cation of the States General; when an op- 
poſition of intereſt aroſe between the King 
and the Nobility, each party vied with the 

other 
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other in giving conſequence to the Tiers-Etat, 
and reinſtating them in their violated rights, 


The American war was a powerful means 
of forwarding the criſis of the Revolution. 
The exorbitant expences, in which that con- 
teſt had involved France as well as England, 
reduced the gavernment to thoſe neceſſitous 
circumſtances, which the Ariſtocracy had not 
the virtue to remedy, by a timely ſacrifice of 
ſuperfluities : which therefore could only be 
remedied, by extorting from the Peaſantry 
the very ſuſtenance of life, and ſettling the 
variable opinions of the people into rooted 
averſion. Nor was this the only method in 
which the American influenced the French 
Revolution. To the impolitic conduct of the 
Queen's party, in enliſting the ſlaves of deſ- 
potiſm under the banner of liberty, is prin- 
cipally to be attributed the ſubſequent over- 
throw of Monarchy, and the individual ſuf— 
ferings of the Royal Family. The Queen's 
deſire of humiliating the pride of England, 
induced her to combat with her influence the 
reluctance of her Conlort, and extort an un- 
willing acquieſcence in a meaſure, of which 
he ſeemed to ſoreſee the deſtructive conſe- 
quence, And what was the reluit? The 
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Officers and Soldiers entered into the merits 
of the cauſe, for which they were fighting ; 
caught the ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, ſo congenial 
to their natures, and ſtudied the conduct of 
their Allies as a model for their own imita- 
tion. Nor did a familiar acquaintance with 
the characters of Franklin and Waſhington 
contribute in a ſmall degree, to ſtrengthen the 
ſentiments of patriotiſm in the boſoms of 
Frenchmen : while the political writings of 
Price, ſo obnoxious to the ſatellites of power, 
ſo animating to the champions of freedom, 
taught France as well as America to unite 
zeal with rationality, and inſtructed mankind 
in the connexion between the duties and the 
rights of human nature, The combination of 
the provinces of the Netherlands. againſt the 
unjuſt violence of Philip of Spain, and the 
conſequent emancipation of thoſe countries, 
was an animating precedent in favour of the 
Americans-in their ſtruggle: the event was 
ſimilar in both inſtances : and the hiſtory of 
the two conteſts preſents ſo brilliant a ſpec- 
tacle to the view of France, as will encourage 
her to perſevere in the race which ſhe has 
begun, and by efforts of ſuperior power to at- 
tain at leaſt equa] advantages. Thus does the 
example of one Revolution invariably contri- 
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bute towards the eſtabliſhment of another, and 


facilitate the operations by * it is to be 
perlected. | 


The principal objection to an immediate 
peace, as has been {lated in the fourth Chapter, 
ariſes from the inſtability of the preſent Go- 
vernment in France, and the infamous charac- 
ters of the preſent leaders. I have endeavoured 
to expoſe the fallacy of this objection; and to 
ſhew that, whenever a diſpoſition to treat ap- 
pears in this country, it will be found that 
the poſſeſſion of the Executive Authority is 
the only qualification, requiſite to render any 
party fit perſons, with whom to negotiate. 
But to ſhew that the preſent rulers in France 
are not ſo unacquainted with the obligations 
of duty, as they are repreſented ; on the con- 
trary that their 1deas riſe to an enviable ſub- 
limity, I ſhall tranſcribe a paſſage from the 
* Report of the Committee of Public Safety, 
on the internal policy of the Country, by 
Maximilian Roberſpierre, which I confider as 
unrivalled in its kind : it contains a complete 
ſyſtem of morality ; and if the French nation 
really act up to their proſeſſion, the con- 
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tinuance of 'hoſlilities againſt them will be 
recorded as an aggreſſion againſt the intereſts 
of humanity, which will refle& laſting diſgrace 
on thoſe powers, who remain obſlinately im- 
placable againſt Republican virtue. Amongſt 
us we wiſh to ſubſtitute Morality for Egotiſm; 
Probity for Honour ; Principles for Cuſtoms ; 
Duties for Politeſſe; the Empire of Reaſon for 
the Tyranny of Faſhion ; contempt of Vice for 
contempt of Misfortune ; Noblenels for Inſo- 
lence; Magnanimity for Vanity; the love of 
Glory for the love of Money ; the enjoyment 
of Happineſs for the ennui of Voluptuouſnels ; 
the Dignity of the Man for the degeneracy 
of the Noble; a great, powerful and happy 
People, for a trifling, frivolous and miſerable 
People; that is, all the Virtues, all the ener- 
gies. of a Republic, for all the Vices and all 
the Follies of Monarchy. 


We wiſh in ſhort, to accompliſh the ends 
of Humanity; to fulfil the promiſes of Philo- 
ſophy ; to deſtroy the reign of Tyranny and 
of Crimes ; that France, formerly illuſtrious 
only amongſt Nations of Slaves, may, by 
eclipſing the glory of every free People who 
have ever exiſted, become a model for other 

Nations ; 
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Nations; a terror to Oppreſſors; the conſo- 


lation of the Oppreſſed; the ornament of the 
Vniverſe; and that, by cementing our work 
with our blood, we may at length behold the 
day-ſtar of univerſal liberty. This is our am- 
bition, this our only aim.“ 
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w PUBLICATIONS PRINTED FOR J. 8. JORDAN, 


EEx RE POR Ts of the SELECT COM- 
Ez .7 MITTEE appointed by the Courtof Direc- 
1 4999, 49 take into Conſideration the 155 85 
rade fr om Great-Britain to, the Eaſt-Indies, 
China, Japan, and Perſia, laid before the 
Lords Committee of Privy-Council, with the 
Appendixes, &c. &c. Price Three Shillings. 


Theſe Reports, which are very intereſting, the Publiſher 
has detailed from his PARLiaMENTARY JOURNAL. An 
Analyſis of Reports of ſo multifarious a kind we ſhall not 
attempt, but ſhall refer the reader, who wiſhes for complete 
and genuine information, to che Pamphlet ſelf.” . 

n ide Critical Review for July. 


9 JY 74 


% Much valuable und cuxigus information, reſpecting the 
various departments of Eaftern Trade, is compriſed in this 
Pamphlet. On peruſing theſe Three Reports, which are 
certainly entitled to full credit, one inference is naturally 
zmpreſſed on the mind of the reader, that the Company's 
Trade is regulated on more found and ſteady principles, than 

are likely to actuate the looſe, capricious competition of 
individuals. More truth is to be collected from the pre- 
ſent ſerious inve 


1 5 Nations, than from a ccaſional par 
} | 4 855 writings.” * Vide Monthly Review for july 
N 3 An ANSWER to Three Scurrilous Pam- 
2 3 hlets, entitled, The JOCKEY CLUB. By a 
1 | EMBER Of the JOCKEY CLus. Third Edition, 
1 Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 

Y Qui ea quz vult dicit, ea quæ non vult audiet. TERENCE. 
FZ ANECDOTES of the LIFE of the Right 
YN: Honourable WILLIAM PITT, EARL of 
FE CHATHAM, and of the principal Eyents of 
1 his Time, with his Speeches in Parliament 


from the Year 1736 to the Year 1778. Third 
Edition, corrected, in three Volumes, Price 
Eighteen Shillings in Boards. 
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